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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Canada’s Provinces (p. 9) 


Diges? of the Article 

Canada is one-fifth larger than the 
U. S. but its population is only about 
13 million. Nine-tenths of the Canadi- 
ans live within 200 miles of the Amer- 
ican boundary because most of the 
country is frozen wasteland. 

Canada is divided into ten provinces 
and two territories. The Maritime Prov- 
inces, on the Atlantic coast, are New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Islands, and New Brunswick. 
Farms, fish, and forests are their chief 
source of income. Most of the people 
are of British stock. 

The Central Provinces are made up 
of Quebec and Ontario. Most of the 
French-speaking OS stone of Canada 
is in Quebec, which contains the Do- 
minion’s largest city, Montreal. The 
southern part of Quebec is suitable for 
farming, but there are great stores of 
mineral wealth in the north. Ontario, 
with the largest population of any of 
the provinces, contains the cities of 
Toronto and Ottawa, and is largely 
British. It is the industrial, commercial, 
and political heart of Canada. 

The three Prairie Provinces—Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—com- 
prise one of the largest wheat-produc- 
ing areas in the world. There are also 
aindile mineral resources, including oil, 
coal, gold, copper, zinc, and silver. Half 
of the land is forest. British Columbia, 
the Pacific province, is rugged and 
mountainous. Lumbering, fisheries, and 
mining are the province's leading in- 
dustries. 

Nearly one-third of Canada is organ- 
ized into the territories of Yukon and 
the Northwest. Thinly populated, their 

owth may be furthered by the Alcan 
Highway. 

Aim 

To give students a picture of the 

economic life of Canada. 


Assignment 
Prepare a chart of Canada’s resources 
under such headings as Region, Popu- 


lation, Agricultural Products, Indus- 
tries, Mineral Resources, Other Re- 
sources. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Between 1890 and 1920 about 
one million Americans left the United 
States to settle in the Canadian west. 
Why? (Cheap land in Canada and dis- 
content in U. S. west arising from Pop- 
ulist movement against high interest 
rates, railroad rates, loss of farms, etc.) 

2. A considerable amount of Amer- 
ican money is invested in Canada. 
Why? If you wished to invest in Can- 
ada’s resources, in what part of Can- 
ada’s economy would you invest? De- 
fend your choice. 

3. What are the major industries of 
the Canadian forest? Which one of 
these industries seems to hold the great- 
est promise for the future? 

4. What factors have favored the 
rapid development of the hydroelectric 
industry of Canada? 

5. American travellers in Canada 
frequently have little feeling that they 
are in a foreign country. To what do 
you attribute this state of mind? 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUES 


The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will be a special Student Achievement 
number. Its contents will be made up 
of prize-winning work in the 1950 Scho- 
lastic Writing and Art Awards. For this 
reason the issue will reach schools 
somewhat later than usual. If your class 
subscribes to Literary Cavalcade in com- 
bination with Senior Scholastic, you may 
expect the May issue of Cavalcade on 
or about May 10. 

The May 24 issues of Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, Practical English, 
and Junior Scholastic will contain addi- 
tional samples of prize-winning work in 
the Writing and Art Awards. A special 
eombination order of all five Scholastic 
magazines containing Awards material 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Send 
orders to: Subscription Service Depart- 
ment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New Yor': 3. N. Y. 


Activities 

l. Pupils who have visited Canada 
may report on their impressions. 

2. Plan a trip to Canada. If you had 
only a limited time, which provinces 
would you visit? Why? Indicate the 
route you would take on an outline 
map. 

3. Write a term paper on the Settle- 
ment of the American and Canadian 
West. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” March 22 
issue, p. 3-T. 


Partners in Peace and War 

(p. 13) 

Digest of the Article 

Canada has been a British dominion 
since 1867. This status was further 
clarified by the Statute of Westminster, 
in 1931, which gave the dominions 
complete self-rule. Laws in Canada are 
made by the Parliament which consists 
of a comparatively powerless Senate, 
appointed for life, and an elective 
House of Commons. The cabinet must 
hold the confidence of the House to 
remain in office, and the Prime Minister 
is the real head of the government. The 
Governor-General is appointed by the 
King on the advice of the Canadian 
Prime Minister. He is a figurehead who 
signs laws. The legislatures in the = 
inces are comparable to our state legis- 
latures. 

Canada has close ties with the U. S. 
and played a major role in World War 
II. We have been associated in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy and in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 


Aim 
To compare Canadian and American 


government and review our close asso- 
ciation with Canada in world affairs. 


Assignment 

1. Make a chart in which you com- 
pare Canadian and U. S. government 
under such headings as: National Leg- 
islature; Chief Executive; Cabinet; Pro- 
_vincial (State) Legislatures. 

2. How did Canada contribute to 
the winning of World War II? 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Although Canada is-a dominion 
in the British Commonwealth, she is 
as independent a nation as the United 
States. Do you agree? Defend your an- 
swer. 

2. Why is Canada regarded as a 
democracy? What similarities do you 
see between our Congress and Canada’s 
Parliament? 

8. In which body would you be 
more likely to gain legislative experi- 
ence—the Canadian Senate or the 
American Senate? Justify your answer. 

4. Canada’s cabinet system makes 
for greater responsibility to the people 
than our cabinet system. Do you agree? 
Explain your point of view. 

5. What evidence is there that Can- 
ada is a friendly neighbor who works 
closely with us in world affairs? 


French-Canadians of Quebec 

(p. 15) 

Activities 

1. Write a dialogue between a boy 
who goes to school in rural Quebec and 
an American high school student who 
lives on a farm. They are comparing 
notes about teachers and the course of 
study. 

2. Imagine that you are Jacques 
Paradis. Write a column for your school 
newspaper, called “My Day.” 

3. You have just completed a visit 
to Jacques Paradis and have arrived 
home in a large American city. Write 
a letter in which you tell him the things 
which you expect to remember longest 
about your visit. 


Map Study (p. 8) 


1. Using the scale of miles on the 
map, what is the distance from Van- 
couver to Montreal? 

2. In which direction would you 
proceed if you flew directly from C:l- 
gary to Fairbanks? 

8. In which direction does the Sas- 
katchewan River flow? 

4. In what part of Canada is Great 
Bear Lake? 

5. Which provinces border on Hud- 
son Bay? 

6. In what parts of Canada can you 
find coal? iron? silver? lumber? 

7. Which provinces of Canada are 
islands? What is their location in rela- 
tion to the mainland? 

8. How far is it by direct route from 
Ottawa to the nearest American ter- 
ritory? 

9. Which Canadian provinces bor- 
der on the Great Lakes? 

10. In what provinces does the 
Alaska Highway start? 


Coming Up! 

in future issues 

April 19, 1950 
National article: Television—Present 
and Future. Foreign article: Trouble 
Spots in the Caribbean. U. S. History 
in Literature: The Cherokee Strip, Mar- 
quis James (Commager series). Cross- 

word puzzle. 
Short story: “Ralph,” 

Faith Prior. 


April 26, 1950 
Pro-and-Con: Should Wages Rise and 
Fall with the Cost of Living? 
May 3, 1950 


Special issue on Games and Sports 
Around the World. 


Pro and Con on ‘Uncle Sam’s Farm 
Program postponed from April 19 to 
May 10. 


a dog story by 





The Poetry of Canada (p. 19) 
Activity 

Use this article on Canadian prey 
to introduce a study unit on other well- 
known Canadian writers. The activity 
might take the form of oral and written 
reports and panel discussions. Sug- 
gested readings: 


Poetry 

Bliss Carman, Low Tide on Grand 
Pré 

Robert Service, Spell of the Yukon 
and Other Verses 
Fiction 

Mazo De La Roche, Building of 
Jalna, Whiteoaks of Jalna, Young Renny 
(or any other novel in the Jalna series) 

Sir Gilbert Parker, Seats of the 
Mighty 

Marjorie Pickthall, “The Stove,” in 
H. C. Schweikert, Short Stories 

Gabrielle Roy, The Vagabond (See 
Literary Cavalcade, January, 1950, p. 
24) 


Humor 


Stephen Leacock, Laugh with Lea- 
cock 


The Voice in the Night (p. 21) 
Aims 

To (a) acquaint your pupils with 
some of the best stories of the weird 
and supernatural and (b) give them 
practice in writing this kind of fiction. 
Motivation 

Are you addicted to reading weird 
tales? If so, where do you go to find 
them—magazines, collections, antholo- 


gies? What’s the most unforgettable 
example of the type that you've ever 
read? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the scene of this story? Who 
are “Will” and “George”? Are there 
any other hands aboard the schooner? 
Explain. What condition at sea leads 
up to George's first conversation with 
the “Invisible”? Trace the steps by which 
George and Will become aware that 
the “Invisible” is not mad or evil, but, 
rather, in the midst of some horrible 
ordeal. When do they first learn that 
he is not alone in his misery? What do 
they do to help? What makes the 
“Invisible” decide to tell the two men 
his story? Describe the sinking of the 
Albatross and the escape of the “Invisi- 
ble” and his fiancee. What do they find 
in the lagoon to make them think that 
their troubles are at an end? How are 
they disillusioned? Describe the stages 
by which the mysterious fungoid 
growth comes to dominate the story. 
What is the effect upon the reader of 
Hodgson’s method of exposition? What 
is the time interval between the sinking 
of the Albatross and the end of the 
story? Is the ending effective? Explain. 
Would you say that “The Voice in the 
Night” is a successful blend of the real 
and the supernatural? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Activities 

1. Have pupils read and report on 
the following references: (a) Fitz- 
James O’Brien, “What Was It?” (Senior 
Scholastic, October 26, 1949, p. 19); 
(b) Colin De La Mare, Collected Tales 
(Knopf, 1950); (c) August Derleth, 
The Other Side of the Moon (Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy, Inc., 1949). 

2. Ask the members of your class to 
write weird tales in which they grad- 
ually lead up to supernatural happen- 
ings (as Hodgson does in this story) 
from a plausible real-life situation. 
Have them concentrate on (a) cumula- 
tive suspense and (b) an appearance 
of reality in the details they choose to 
describe the supernatural events in the 
story. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. Canada’s Provinces: a-l; b-1; 
d-4; e-1. 

II. Personalities: a-6; b-3; c-5; d-1; e-7; 
f-2; g-4. 

III. Canada’s Government: 1-Senate; 2- 
Governor-General; 3-five years. 

IV. Voice in the Night: a-1; b-1; c-2; 
d-8; e-3; f-3; g-1. 

Word Game: Canadian Spellbinders: 
l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a; 7-b; 8-a; 9-a; 
10-b. 


c-8; 
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in popularity 
with American motorists 


People are going for Chevrolet in a great, 
big way .. . rating its Style-Star Bodies by 
Fisher A-plus for beauty . . its more 
powerful Valve-in-Head engine tops for per- 
formance . . . and pointing to the many 
other features it shares only with much 
costlier cars. Yes, Chevrolet is first in popu- 
larity with American motorists again this 
year, just as it has been first in popularity 
for the total 19-year period, 1931 to date! 


with widest choice of models 
and drives at lowest prices 


This brilliant new Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car to offer a choice of standard or 
automatic drive . . thé exclusive Power- 
slide Automatic Transmission teamed with 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
or the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission teamed with Chevrolet’s highly im- 
proved, more powerful standard Valve-in- 
Head engine. Every one of Chevrolet's four- 
teen luxurious body-types offers outstanding 


beauty, performance and dependability. 


at Lowest Cost 


all these finer features cost 
less than in any other car 


All Chevrolet models provide Center-Point 
Steering for maximum steering ease . . . the 
tamous Unitized Knee-Action Ride f 
Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visi- 
bility and Proved Certi-Safe Brakes for 
greatest safety and many other fine-car 
features at lowest prices. Pass the word 
along to your Dad and take him to see 
your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans 
mission and 10S-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
»ptional on De Luxe models at extra cost 
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=) Ball-Band Canvas Sport 
“/ Shoes are especially light 
and cool. They will help you 
keep up top speed the whole 
day through. And they re 


extra tough to stand hard use. 
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Ball-Band Canvas Sport Shoes 
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Arch-Gard® that supports your 
foot at the three vital points. q-cushions 
It correctly cushions foot a 
muscles and bones for health 
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There's No Match 
for it, Pop... 


THE POPULAR 
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a! 


our leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan 


Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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You Please! 


Ing letter 
keep alive. How about that? 


you they were battling to 

All you need to do is gather together 
all the sports equipment you can find 
ind send it to me by parcel post or ex 
Children to Palestine 
New York City. Don't 
tennis racket, catcher’s 


Care ot 
ISI9 Broadway 
forget that old 
mitt, football, or pair of roller skates in 
the attic. If your dad or mother would 
like to send a check along with which 
to purchase new sports and playground 


press 


equipment, that would help too 
I know that I 

help the kids in 

kind of fun and sport vou do Thanks a 


Sincerely 


can count on vou to 


Israel have the same 

lion yours 
Met 

Mel Allen, as if 


is the famous sports an 
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Young British Columbia Indians show 
us the big salmon that didn’t get away. 


ee 


Apple Blossom Festival in Nova Scotia. 


Hi There, Neighbors! 


e@ Two million teen-agers live happily at their studies 


at play, and at work in Canada. This special issue on 

Canada is a salute to these Canadian youngsters. In 

these pages you will learn that they and their families 

lead lives quite similar to our own. We share many of 

the same heritage of pioneering lands devoted to the 
principles of opportunity and fair 
play for all. 

Of course the people of Canada 
have many_customs and traditions of 
their own, which teen-agers in the 
United States do not share. his 
makes a closer look at our northern 
neighbors all the more interesting. 
Won't you join us in a “Hi There, 
Neighbors” greeting? 


Saskatchewan teen-agers stage an 
operetta they will long remember. 





LAND of we MAPLE LEAF 


A Pictorial History 
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| } 2. Jacques Cartier (above), a French explorer, dis- 

covered the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1534. The next 
year he sailed to where Montreal now stands, and 
claimed whole country for France. First permanent 
settlement came in 1604 at Port Royal, Nova Scotia. 


a 


1. Canada was supposedly discovered by Norseman Leif Ericsson in 1000 
A.D. Blown wide of his course to Greenland, he sighted the Canadian 
Coast. In 1497 John Cabot, an Italian explorer in the service of England, 
reached Newfoundland, claiming the island and its fisheries for England. 
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4. Serious conflict over fisheries and fur trade developed be- 
tween English and French. War followed, leading to defeat of 
Marquis de Montcalm by British General James Wolfe (above) 
Both generals died in battle (1759), but British took Quebec. 
By Treaty of Paris (1763) France gave up all Canada to Britain. 


3. In the 1600s French explorers penetrated to the Western 
prairies. More settlers arrived from France. Fur and fish provided 
the livelihood of New France. The colonists traded with the 
Indians, although not all of them were friendly. Meanwhile the 
English traders founded the Hudson's Bay Company in 1670. 

















INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 

: ‘ = AT NIAGARA FALLS ; 

1! a 10 ee 

6. In British-U.S. War of 1812-14 American attempts to seize 
Canada failed, but U.S. vessels won victories over the British in 











5. During U.S. Revolution American colonists tried to persuade 
Canadians to join revolt, even attacking Montreal and Quebec 





(1775-76). Canada remained loyal to Britain; 40,000 “loyalists” 
(Americans opposed to independence) fled from colonies to 
Canada. Earlier, Canada had exiled to U.S. colonies the pro- 
French Acadians (above). Many found their way to Louisiana 


the Great Lakes. Canada and U.S. signed Rush-Bagot agreement 
in 1817, calling for disarmament on the Great Lakes. Since then 
all differences have been settled peacefully. The 4, -mile 
unguarded frontier stands as an inspiration to the whole world. 
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7. Against strict rule by provincial governors, rebellions broke 
out (1837) led by William Lyon Mackenzie in Upper Canada 
(Ontario) and Louis Joseph Papineau in lower Canada (Quebec) 
The Earl of Durham, sent from Britain to quiet matters, wrote the 
famous Durham report (1839) which recommended many reforms. 








was driven to complete the Canadian Pacific Railway, opening 
way to rapid expansion. Farmers poured in from Europe. Wheat 
fields spread across the prairies. Men rushed to mine gold, 
nickel, coal, other minerals. Forests yielded lumber and pulp. 





8. The Act of Union (1840) joined Upper and Lower Canada, and 
self-government was set up in 1849. July 1, 1867, marked the 
birth of the Dominion of Canada, created by the British North 
America Act from four self-governing provinces. (Map show's en- 
try dates of provinces and territories in Dominion of Canada.) 





10. During World War | (1914-18) Canada came to the aid of 


Britain. Half a million Canadians went overseas and fought gal- 
lantly. Canada joined the League of Nations and appointed her 
own diplomatic representatives to foreign countries. In the 








DOMINION OF CANADA 
PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
AT OTTAWA 














11. The Statute of Westminster, passed by the British Parliament 
in 1931, granted Canada and the other Dominions complete self- 
rule. The Statute was based on declaration of the 1926 Imperial 
Conferences which termed Britain and Dominions “equal in status 
.. united by a common allegiance to the Crown” within Empire. 











12. Canada declared war on Nazi Germany in 1939, was in fore- 
front of World War II. Quebec (above) was site of historic war- 
time conferences (1943, 1944) of Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Canada participated 
in atomic bomb development, is United Nations charter member. 





FOR NAMES, LOCATIONS OF PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES SEE PREVIOUS PAGE 
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Canada’s newest New- 
foundland. It joined the Dominion on 
March 31, 1949, following approval by 
the Newfoundlanders at a referendum 


held the previous year. 
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MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


NEW BRUNSWICK: Choir boys lead procession from rural 
church on St. Anne’s Day. LABRADOR: Outlying settle- 
ments must be supplied by seaplanes. No roads penetrate 
the interior. NEWFOUNDLAND: Paper produced at Corner 
Brook goes to supply many newspapers in the United States. 


coastline of nearly 5,000 miles. In the 
west are fertile valleys, sheltered by low 
hills. 

The French were the first Europeans 
to settle in Nova Scotia. They called 
the land “Acadia.” Most of the French 
settlers were driven out later by the 
The story of the French in 
Acadia was immortalized in Henry 
Wadsworth famous (but 
somewhat exaggerated) Evangeline 

Second to the extensive fishing indus- 


English. 


Longtellow’s 


try in Nova Scotia is coal production. 
The chief coal fields are on Cape Breton 
Island, the northern portion of the 
province. Most of the Nova Scotians 
work in the fish canneries, the coal pits, 
and the steel mills at Sydney. 

The smallest of Canada’s provinces is 
Prince Edward Island, lying in the shel- 
tered bay north of Nova Scotia. Its 
irea is only slightly larger than that of 
the state of Delaware 

Most of the inhabitants of Prince Ed 


] ] 


ward are emploved either in farming 


or fishing. The province is noted for its 
silver fox farms and its production of 
high-quality seed tatoes 

New 
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The Central Provinces 


Canada’s population, though of many 
national origins, is not evenly spread 
throughout the nation. She has a com- 
pact minority of 3,500,000 French- 
speaking inhabitants who live chiefly in 
the province of Quebec. Almost all of 
them are the descendants of the 60,000 
French colonists who had originally set- 
tled in Canada (see Pictorial History) 

Ever since the British took control of 
1763 French-Cana- 
dians have maintained their 
language, and religion (Roman Catho- 
lic). They are a deeply religious, hon- 
est, frugal, and industrious people, who 
have retained to this day many of the 
folkwavs of seventeenth century France. 


Canada in these 


customs, 


Quebec is the largest province in 
Canada. In size, it is equal to the com- 
bined areas of France, Germany, and 
Spain. 

Only a small part of the province- 
is suited for farming. The 


northern portion of Quebec 


in the south 
is part of 
the mineral-rich Shield 
Quebec s mineral pro luction, about 18 
per cent of the total for 
valued at $148,000,000 in 1948. Nearly 
70 per cent of the world’s asbestos is 
mined 

In the north of the 
found gold, copper 
Quebec is a most i 
the world’s largest aluminum 


Laurentian 


Canada, was 


in Quebec 

province are 
zine, and silver 
portant source of 
iluminum 
plant is located at Arvida, not far from 


Quebec City. There are also large de- 


posits of iron ore near the Labrador 
boundary. 

In addition to possessing extensive 
timberlands (which form the basis of a 
great paper and pulp industry), Quebec 
stands foremost among the provinces in 
the development of hydro - electric 
power. This province produces one third 
of all Canadian manufactures. 

Before 1763 Ontario was an unnamed 
territory known only to Indians, ex- 
plorers, missionaries, and French fur 
traders. Its earliest settlers were 10,000 
refugee Loyalists who fled from the 
United States after the Revolutionary 
War. They were joined in later years by 
large numbers of immigrants from Brit 
ain. Called at first Upper Canada, the 
name of the region was changed in 1867 
to Ontario. 

Stretching a thousand miles from east 
to west and slightly more than a thou 
sand miles from north to south, Ontario 
is the second largest province in Can 
ada. Though usualiy regarded as an in 
land province, it borders on the St 
Lawrence River, four of the five Great 
Lakes, and the Hudson and James bays. 

Ontario has the largest population of 
any of the provinces—4,411,000 (or 
about one third of Canada’s total). Of 
the 12 largest cities in the Dominion 
five are in Ontario: Ottawa, the federal 
capital of Canada; Toronto, the capital 
of Ontario; Hamilton, Windsor, and 
London. 

To cross the border from Quebec to 
Ontario is much like leaving France and 





entering England. More than 70 per 
cent of the Ontarians are of British 
stock and less than 10 per cent are 
French-speaking. British culture and 
customs dominate. 

Ontario is the industrial, commercial, 
and political heart of Canada. Half of 
the Dominion’s manufactured goods are 
produced in this province. Its industrial 
development is due to some extent to 
an abundant supply of cheap electricity 

97 per cent derived from water 
power. Ontario manufactures practic lly 
all of the 
ind bicycles made in Canada 

The 110.000.0000 acres of accessible 
forest in Ontario 
which is exported to all parts of the 
The issues of Scholastic Maga- 
zines which you read every week are 


irm machinery, automobiles, 


supply newsprint 


WOI Id 


printed on paper from Ontario 


The Prairie Provinces 
The three Prairie Provinces—Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—pro 
duce enough wheat to make Canada the 
third largest wheat-grower in the world. 
It takes no fewer than 80,000 freight 
trains to move the wheat harvest. The 
average annual wheat crop of the three 


Prairie Provinces during the past ten 
years was 383,000,000 bushels. Wheat 
from this Canadian prairie belt is world 
renowned for its quality. The highly- 
frequently 


mechanized grain farms 
cover an area of more than a square 
mile each 


The Prairie Provinces cover, roughly, 


one fifth of the total area of Canada. 
Though the region was well-known to 
French fur traders as far back as the 
eighteenth century, there was no large- 
scale settlement there until the comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railway in 
1885. 

Nearly every nationality and race is 
represented in the prairie communities. 
Newspapers in 22 foreign languages are 
published in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
alone! There are immigrants from Rus- 
sia, Poland, the Ukraine, Germany, 
Greece, the Scandinavian 
Italy, the Netherlands, and also from 
the United States. They are thé so- 
called “New Canadians.” (The “Old 
Canadians” are the descendants of the 
original French and British settlers. ) 

Canadian farmers in recent years 
have learned that it is not wise to de- 
pend on one crop. For this reason many 


countries 


of the prairie farmers have turned to 
growing vegetables, fruits, and other 
valuable crops such as flax. Many raise 
poultry, hogs, sheep, and cattle. In 
southwestern Alberta large cattle 
ranches are operated. And the Albertan 
cowboys look no different from those of 
the U. S. West. 

New oil discoveries in Alberta are 
booming the value of land there. Oil 
derricks in the midst of wheat fields are 
a common sight today. Canada, which 
only two years ago imported nine tenths 
of her oil, will soon have enough of her 
own oil production to supply the entire 
Dominion. 
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The Pacific Province 


Three names are associated with the 
early history of British Columbia— 
Cook, Mackenzie, and Vancouver. 

Captain James Cook of the Royal 
Navy discovered the area in*1779. Alex 
ander Mackenzie, a courageous explorer 
connected with Canada’s North West 
Company, was the first white man to 
cross British Columbia overland and 
reach the Pacific Ocean, in 1780. Cap- 
tain George Vancouver charted the re- 
coastline in 1792. The largest 
city in British Columbia is named after 
him. 


gions 


British Columbia (usually referred to 
by Canadians as “B. C.”) is the west- 
ernmost and third largest province in 
British Columbia is rugged 
and mountainous. Nearly the entire 
width of the famed Canadian Rockies 
lies within the province, making it an 
outstanding tourist attraction. 


Canada. 


The development of British Columbia 
was stimulated by the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 which 
linked this new province with the rest of 
the Dominion. In recent years British 
Columbia has had the highest rate of 
growth of population among all the 
Canadian provinces (much like the 
growth of the U. S. Pacific Coast states). 

Among B. C.’s inhabitants are many 
Chinese and Japanese who had come in 
the early years of the province’s distory 
to work on the railroads, in the mines 
and forests, and as fishermen. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


QUEBEC: Many French-Canadian women bake their huge 
loaves of bread in outdoor clay ovens. ONTARIO: Canada 
has welcomed thousands of European displaced persons. 
Here, DPs work as railroad track workers. QUEBEC: Mont- 


real 


factory has efficient assembly 


line for trucks. 


Many U. S. manufacturers have large branches in Canada. 
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The richest natural resource of Brit- 
ish Columbia is its forests. The province 
ranks first among all the provinces in 
the production of and _ timber 
The British 


Columbia is fishing, « its catches 


lumber 
industry in 
hiefly 
] 


sec ond mayor 


of the famous Pacific salmon. Canned 
and halibut 


ire exported from this province to every 


salmon, tuna, cod, herring 
corner of the world 

The Columbia River Valley of the 
U. S. Northwest includes the southern 
tip of British Columbia 
There is agriculture in the fertile val 
here the 
alfalfa, fruit, and vegetables 
the farm areas in British Columbia 


cereals, 
But 


are 


levs, w farmers 


grow 


wy 


relatively small. 

A good deal more important is min- 
ing, which is the province's oldest in 
dustry. Production of gold, 
vel lead 
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The Territories 


Nearly one third of Canada is not or- 
ganized into provinces. This vast region 
consists of the Dominion’s two Terri- 
tories—the Yukon and the Northwest. 
They are located in the northern part 
of the continent and extend to the 
North Pole. 

On this huge stretch of land there 
live only 25,000 people including 
6.000 Indians and 7,500 Eskimos). The 
the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories are so sparsely populated is 
not difficult to guess. The country is 
bleak and ver-r-r-r-y_¢-c-c-c-old 

Though sparsely settled, the Terri- 
are rich in minerals. Gold 
discovered in the Yukon in 1896, which 


gold- 


reason 


tones was 


resulted in one of the greatest 


CANADA’‘S WEST 


ALBERTA: (I. and r.) Cowboys and Indians 


famed Calgary Stampede. B. C.: 
belt to 
Wheat and 


THE PRAIRIES 


cannery 
meat are basis of western agriculture. 


rushes” in history. It attracted thou- 
sands of prospectors to the region. This 
precious metal is still being mined at 
Yellowknife on the Great Slave Lake 

Perhaps even more important is the 
Eldorado Mine Great Bear Lake 
which yields pitchblende. Pitchblende 
is the mineral from which radium and 
And uranium, 
everyone the raw 
used in making atomic bombs. 

It is expected that in the coming 
vears many settlers will be lured 
to the Canadian Northwest. The princi 
pal reason is the completion in 1942 of 
the Alaska (formerly called the Alcan 
Highwav, which links by road Alaska 
with the United States. This roadway 
extends from British Columbia and Al 
bert through the Yukon, to Alaska 

The often-rough highway was built 
by the United States for military 
poses. The total construction work took 
less than a year. Some 10,000 U. S. en 
gineer troops and 4,000 civilians (half 


uranium is derived. as 


knows, is material 


new 


pul 


of them Canadians) were employed on 
this spectacular project. 

Through a financial settlement made 
with this country after the war Canada 
assumed full control over that part of 
the Alaska Highway which lies within 
her territory 





Governor-General Viscount Alexander 
reads ‘Speech from the Throne” to open 


s session of Canadian parliament. Prime 
in eace an ar Minister actually prepares this speech 


How Canada is governed; her role in 


the British Commonwealth and in the world 


ANADA’S 


ntion that our prov 
nces Ke your ites, have their own 
legislature whose members are elect- 
ed directly by the people. \ Lieutenant- 


Governor is appointed in each province. 


it 

the 

mere study and 

l | ssed by Com- 

ments a pre has st mw f Thus the Canadian Senate lacks 


ings abo ts rights Yittawa corr he powers enjoyed by the Senate in 


t 
sponds to Washington as tl your country. 
capital, “The real head of the Canadian gov- 

“The legislative body of Canada is ernment is the Prime Minister. He is the 


the Parliament. Like your Cor 


ss. it leader of the political party which has 

consists of two chambers—the House of _ the greatest representation in the House 

Commons ind the Senate. of Commons. Here the governmental aarp ge 
“The House of Commons, where I _ set-up follows the pattern of the Brit- Lovis Stephen St. Laurent 

serve, is composed of elected repre- ish system. The Prime Minister and his Prime Minister of Canada 
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“This, then, is how our government 
operates. You may have noticed that I 
left out any mention of the office of the 
Governor-General. I did it intentionally. 
For that Mr. Jackson’s 
story. 

Mk. JACKSON 
Governor-General, 


belongs in 


“As secretary to the 

mine is compara- 
tively a soft jgb. For my ‘boss’ really 
hasn't too many powers , 

“Let me explain. In name (and in 
name only), the head of the Canadian 
government is King George VI. We 
think of him as the Canadian King, al- 
though the people in Britain regard him 
as the British King, and those in the 
other dominions call him their King. 
He is represented in Canada by a 
Governor-General. 

“The Governor-General is appointed 
by the King. But he is appointed, and 
this is important, on recommendation 
of the Canadian Prime Minister. He 
usually serves for five years. 

“The Governor-General’s main duties 
are concerned with formal occasions of 
state. On other matters he acts only 
under the advice of the Canadian 
cabinet. He cannot, for example, veto 
legislation. 

“To be sure, a bill passed by the 
Canadian Parliament becomes a law 
only when the Governor-General has 
signed it. But it would be contrary to 
established constitutional practice for 
him to withhold his signature from any 
measure adopted by Parliament. The 
Canadians would hardly put up with 
that. > 

“The Governor-General is 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, one of 
the leading British generals of World 
War II. He assumed office on April 12, 
1946. 


present 


“To understand the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s position in the Canadian govern- 
ment, it is necessary to understand 
Canada’s position in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

“To begin with, Canada became a 
dominion on July 1, 1867. That’s her 
official ‘birthday.’ On that day came 
into effect the famous British North 
America Act, passed by the British 
Parliament. Canada was given full con- 
trol over her domestic affairs, but at 
least technically, all relations with other 
countries remained in the hands of the 
British government 

“Then, in 1931, the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Statute of Westminster 
which granted Canada and the other 
dominions coniplete self-rule, includ- 
ing the right to control their own for- 
eign relations. 

“Today, Canada is an independent, 
self-governing country, tied to Britain 
only by sentiment. Canada and Britain 
are equal partners in the Common- 
wealth. The term ‘colonial’ has long 
ceased to apply to Canada. 

“Like other dominions in the Com- 
monwealth, Canada makes her own 
laws, decides her own domestic and 
foreign policies, and signs her own 
treaties. She has her own flag and set- 
tles for herself the questions of war 
and peace. 

“A Canadian Citizenship Act came 
into force on January 1, 1947. The Act 
gave Canadians the formal right to call 
themselves ‘Canadian citizens’-although 
they retain the privileges of British sub- 
jects. Actually, there was no change in 
their status. The Act was merely a sym- 
bol, an expression of Canada’s inde- 
pendence as a nation. 

“Of similar significance was the proc- 


To help feed the world, Canada’s wheat pours into grain boat for journey abroad. 


lamation issued by Prime Minister St. 
Laurent on December 22, 1949, mak 
ing Canada’s Supreme Court the final 
appeal tribunal of the land. Previously, 
Canada’s final court of appeal in civil 
matters had been the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in London (the 
supreme court of the British Empire). 

“Such is the story of Canada’s posi 
tion in the British Commonwealth. For 
Canada’s position in the world, I now 
turn you over to Mr. Leslie-Field.” 

Mr. Lesie-Fievp: “Perhaps the best 
place to observe Canada’s position in 
the world is where I am situated—at the 
United Nations. There all problems of 
the world are reflected. 

“Canada held a seat in the old 
League of Nations. When the United 
Nations was formed in 1945 she became 
one of its charter members. Within the 
world organization Canada plays an 
important part among the middle-sized 
powers. She was honored by election 
to the all-powerful Security Council, 
where she served until this year. 


The ABC Triangle 


“As you know, the United States, 
Britain, and Canada were the original 
‘keepers of the atomic secret.’ Jointly 
the three nations worked out and pro- 
duced the A-bomb during the last war. 
Because of this, Canada is a permanent 
member of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

“It was in 1940 that the United 
States and Canada established the Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense—which, 
as its name implies, pledges the two 
countries to come to each other's aid 
in case of attack on either of them. Our 
two nations have been partners in two 
world wars and have remained fast 
friends in peace. 

“My country’s contribution to the 
Allied cause in World War II is also 
well known. More than 1,000,000 Ca- 
nadian men and women served in the 
armed forces. Canada ranked fourth 
among the Allies in production of muni- 
tions, third in air power, and third in 
naval power. 

“In a special sense, the Dominion is 
the connecting link in a triangular ABC 
arrangement, in which ‘A’ stands for 
America, ‘B’ for Britain, and ‘C’ for 
Canada. These ABC nations were the 
sponsors of the recently concluded 
North Atlantic Defense Pact. It 
them—America, Britain, and Canada— 
that the free world looks for leadership 
and security in these trving times.” 


is to 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Do the provinces have as much 


representation in the Canadian Parlia- 


ment as our states do in Congress? 
2. Why have 


ious to rid themselves of any 


Canadians been anx- 
trace of 


dependence on Britain? 





The 


of Quebec 


Jacques Paradis 
French-Cana 
His ancestors 


is a 
dian 
came trom France 
about 300 years 
ago to found a 
I rene h 
the St 
years the French- 
cling to their farms 
ind their Roman 
their French lan- 
Most of them live in Quebec 
Province. Let’s hear what Jacques has 
to sav- 


Jacques Paradis colony in 
Lawrence 
Valley. Through the 
Canadians 
and their 
Catholie 


guage 


have 
customs 


eligion and 


I'm sure you'll visit Canada some day. 
me? I know 
you'll have as good a time as Jim Parker 
did. 

Jim came here from Connecticut to 
visit me last fall. We found out that we 
had the same name, for “Jacques” is the 
French word for “James.” Here im the 
lower St. Lawrence Valley, you know, 
speak French—but we 
speak English with our English-speak- 
ing friends 

We arranged to meet Jim in Quebec 
City on a Friday 
day we 


Won't you stop in to see 


most people 


ifternoon. Friday's the 
citv to sell 
produce from our farm, which is on the 
of the Island of Orleans in 


awrence River. I'm 


always go into the 


north shore 
the St. I excused 
from school that day to drive 
and help with the 


We French ( 


rtant 


our wagon 
narketing 
dians know _ that 

But we think it’s 
ortant._ for boys to get 


tical business experience 


school IS Tnpe 
even more Im] 
prac 


On the 


our res 


Friday that Jim came we had 
ls to do.. Then we 


nular 
stopped at the hotel Jim 


erran 
where was 
waiting 
“Hello, my 
climbed into the w igon The 
clattered out through one of the old city 
gates. We eastward 
rive! 
“Wha 


9s 
1S said 


friends,” said Jim, as he 


wagon 
turned along the 
a huge 
Jim 
going ships can 
the St 
I grinned. “Yes, Jim, I can look out 
the back door of our house, over there 
in the village of St 
ocean freighters go by 


river the St. Lawrence 
“Tve | 


sail 600 miles inland on 


veard that ocean- 


Lawrence 


Pierre, and see 

Lots of river 
boats travel up and down, too. They 
bring supplies to towns along the river, 
and carry paper and woodpulp made 


reneh-Canadians 


from the great forests of Quebec Prov 
ince. Ships from the Great Lakes bring 
grain to be stored in the grain elevators 


at Quebec City.” 


Soon our horse was trotting over the 
mile-long bridge between the mainland 
ind the Island of Orleans. It was dark 
by the time we reached St. Pierre 

After supper we sat around the table. 


Like most 


a big family, and we spend as much 


French-Canadians, we have 


time together as we can. 

As we went to bed, I warned Jim: 
“Tomorrow's Saturday, and there’s a lot 
of work to do around the farm. On other 
days we start for school right after 
breakfast. It’s about a mile walk to the 
schoolhouse. Some of the boys and girls 
have to walk two or three miles. We all 
bring our lunches. The teacher lives on 
the second floor, over the schoo] room.” 

“What do you study at school, 
Jacques?” 

“The same things you do, I suppose— 
geography, mathematics, writing, Eng- 
lish. English is like a foreign language 
you know.” 

The sun was just rising when we got 


for us 
up the next day 
time,” I told him, 
“and we all have a thousand and one 
things to do. Here 
the dog to this cart 
to bring in the corn.” 
“I should think this is too far north 


to grow corn 


“This is harvest 


help me hitch up 
We'll use the cart 


‘Corn doesn’t grow very well here. 


Frosts 


But we raise plenty of hay 


Our growing season is too short 


come early 
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Sunday afternoon—time for relaxation. 


to feed the animals during our long 
cold winter. 

‘Around here most of the fields are 
in long strips, Jim. Years ago the river 
was our only highway. Everybody’s land 
was laid out in strips that ran down t 
the water's edge. so that boats on the 
river could bring supplies right to each 
farm . 

After a couple of hours in the corn 
field Jim sat down to rest. 

“You French-Canadians are 
gluttons for work. What do 
fun?” he asked. 

“You'll find out tomorrow, Jim. Sun 
day time of rest. Ey 
erybody sits on the porch. Leopold 
that’s my married brother—will play the 
violin for us. Nearly every family has at 
least one 


certain 
you do for 


afternoon is our 


musician.” 

“I'd like to see your church, too. I've 
heard that the village church is the cen 
ter of community life in every French 
Canadian village.” 

“You're right about that,” I answered 
“Tomorrow morning the whole family 
will ride over to church in the wagon 
We'll meet all the neighbors. A lot of 
the families on the island are related 
They've been living here 
Quebec was a French colony.” 


ever since 
“Aren't there autos on the island?” 

“A few, Jim. But most of us think 

horses wagons are just as useful 

and not so expensive. We don’t often 

or who would milk 

the cows twice a day? There’s no vaca- 


and 


, 
travel very far away 


tion time for us farmers.” 

Just then the dinner bell rang. 

As we took our places at the table, I 
] over 


leanec to Jim. “Mavbe you don't 


think our amusements are very exciting 
But I'll bet you never had a better meal 
than this. Everything on the table came 
right from our own farm.” 

Jim’s mouth was almost too full for 
talking by that time. But he stopped 
eating long enough to say 

“IT see that people don’t have to play 
all the time and roam around the world 
to be happy. You folks here are as con 
tented as any 
Mavbe that’s because you work together 
so helpfully and cheerfully.” 


people I've ever met 


The film-story on this page is based 
on the United World Films’ sound 
motion picture “French Canadians (The 
St. Lawrence Lowland, Quebec).” 

Photos on other pages are from the 
Canadian National Film Board, unless 
otherwise credited. Pictorial History 
drawn by Charles Beck, full-page map 
by Eva Mizerek. 
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THE COURTS DECIDE 


BRIDGES GUILTY. Harry 
Bridges, fiery boss of a left-wing 
seamen’s union, was found guilty 
of perjury and conspiracy by a 
Federal Court jury. 
The guilty verdict came last 
itter a four-and-a-half month 
San Francisco 


luesday, 
trial in 
Che specific charge against the Aus 
tralian-born labor that he 
deliberately lied when he said he 


leader was 
Was 
not a member of the Communist party 
He made this statement at the time he 
rece ly ed if 
1945 


to the 


S. naturalization papers in 
Government prosecutors proved 
jury that 
Bridges had been a Communist party 
He faces a 


seven) vears 


satisfaction of the 
rember maximum prison 
term of plus a fine up to 
$ 15.000 

Iwo ot Bridges associates were also 
iiding him in his false 
oath 


Bridges heads the International Long 


found guilty of 
tatement under 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
one of 12 unions being expelled by the 
CIO because of alleged pro-Communist 
leadership 

193% and 
failed 


In two previous trials in 


1941, the Federal 
in efforts to de port 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


PRO AND CON ON GAS. On 


the President's desk last week was 


Government 
Bridges 


one of the most controversial bills 


passed by Congress in recent 
months 
e bill has to do 


with the sale ot 


gas, the tuel which is of grow 
suUpPplving America’s 

ind tactories. It was approved 

ntly by the House, 176-174, and by 

he Senate, 44-38. In both houses the 
te split acr party 
1938 the Federal Power Com 
the distribution 
gas lowing through the ever- 


line s 
Since 
tission has regulated 
if natural 
ning network of pipelines from 
fields 
ing these pipelines tall under the 
mtrol of the FPC. But what about the 


nae pe ndent” g iS producers - those who 


Southwestern — oil Companies 


ell their gas to pipeline owners, who in 
turn sell it to consumers? 
There has been a question whether 
subject to FPC 


issed by 


these independents are 
ontrol. The bill p 


lefinitel remo 


Congress 
the independ 
| by the Com 
set their wn 


hye ll is 


Senator Robe 


Okla 


ot produc tion 


tate commerce 


Understanding 


the Rilaise 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Deuglas is 
b@ck at his desk in Washington after a ten- 
He has recovered from near- 
Court has 


month absence 


fatal horseback riding accident 


been carrying on with only eight justices 


ind should not be controlled by the 
Federal Government 

2. The price of natural gas has been 
declining over the vears, and there is 


no reason to assume that this will not 
continue 

3. The prices of oil and coal are not 
ind it is 


lone 


regulated bv the Government 
untair to regulate the price of gas 
Arguments against the bill are 


1. With no fear of 


producers 


Federal regula 
will their 


prices. Many consumers who have come 


raise 
} 


tion as 


to depend on natural gas will suffer 

2. Gas is unlike coal or oil. A con 
sumer can obtain natural gas onlv from 
the pipeline nearest him. He must either 
pay the price or not use natural gas 
This makes the fuel a “natural monop 
oly” which should be regulated by the 
Government, as railroad rates are 

3. Most 
controlled by a few big companies. Th 
bill would, in effect 
corporations at the expense of thousands 


of industrial and 


just 
natural gas production is 


benefit only a few 


home consumer 
throughout the nation 
What's Behind It: Natural gas is a 
found with petroleum. Main 
centers of production are in Texa 
Arkansas ind Oklahoma 
During the war the famed Big Inch and 
Little Inch stretched 
from the Southwest to the Northeast 


WavVs 
Louisiana 


pipelines were 


mainly to carry oil. Now these are used 
to transmit natural gas. Many other gas 
lines have been built, and they now 
total than 250,000 miles. New 
England, one of the few areas not now 
directly reached by natural gas pipe 
lines, soon be served by new 
coustruction. 

The use of natural gas has made tre 


more 
may 


mendous gains, as against oil and coal 
mainly because of its cheaper price (se 
“The Coal Industry,” Mar. 22 issue 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW MEN FOR TOUGH JOBS. 
President Truman, acting like a 
basketball coach during the “big 
game,” sent in some replacements 
for top Government posts. 

The young, able men nominated by the 
President were 

W. Stuart Symington. 48, to become 
National Security Re 
Symington has been 


chairman of the 
sources Board 
Secretarv of the Air F 

Thomas k. Finletter 
Svmington as Secretary of | the All 
Finletter an ERP ot 


ind chairman of the President's 


ree 
56. to replace 
Force has been 
polic \ 
Gordon Grav, 40 
porary, special assistant to the President 
Frank Pace, ]r., 37 
retary of the Army, a post which Gray 
has held. Pace has been Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget 
Frederick J Lawton, 49 
Budget Bureau Director. 
The National Security Resources 
Board is charged with advising the 
President concerning the preparedness 
the armed forces, and civil 


COTHINISSION 


to become a ten 


to become Sex 


to become 


ot industry 
ans for war 
The NSRB has been without a per 
manent chairman for more than a year 
Last vear Mr. Truman tried unsuccess 
fully to have the Senate approve forme: 
Mon C. Wallgren, an old 
the President, for the chair 


senator 
friend of 
m inship Symington’s appointment was 
received with warm approval by Cor 


gressmen and other Government offi 


ials 
The naming of Budget Director Pace 
is Secretary of the Army also was 
nded. Pace has been re 

sponsible for carrying out many reforms 
in the Budget Bureau, particularly in 
presenting a “Budget in Brief” which 
ordinary citi 
tremendous de 


\ urmly comme 


could be understood by 


zens. Because of the 





tense expenditures required for the 
Army, Pace’s job will still be largely a 


financial one. 


The ‘Dollar Gap” Probiem 


Secretary Gray will return to private 
life as president of the University of 
North Carolina this fall. Mr. 
has called him for a temporary 
assignment between now and then 

Gray will head a committee of Cab 
inet members to try to find solutions to 
the “dollar gap” problem of Western 
Europe. At the present time the U.S 
is exporting 16 billion dollars worth of 
goods annually. We are importing 10 
billion dollars worth of Thus 
foreign countries, particularly those in 
Western Europe, are buying more from 


Truman 


upon 


goods 


us than they are selling to us—and have 
difficulty finding the dollars to pay for 
these goods 

At the present time [( 
the European Recovery 
story below) is helping to make up the 
difference. But what about the future 
after ERP aid is scheduled to end? 

That is the problem which Gray and 
his committee will tackle. Ways will be 
explored to increase world trade, par 


S. aid throug] 
Program (se 


ticularly so that Western Europe can 
h Only in 
this wav can thev survive without direcf 
from the U.S 


export as miu is if Imports 


financial assistance 


THE AMERICAS 


GOOD NEIGHBOR FROM 
CHILE. The United States will 
play host to a distinguished guest 
from South America. 
He is His Excellency Gabriel Gonzales 
Videla, president of the Republic of 


RAIN NEEDN’T “GO AWAY” Like many other cities 


has had lots of its outdoor summer events 


Chile. who arrives April 12 for a two 
week visit in this country 

The Chilean president will be ac 
companied on this official visit by his 
wile and their daughter and son-in-law. 
President Truman will meet them at 
Washington National Airport 

rhat same day a state dinner in their 
honor will be given by the President 
and Mrs. Truman. 

On April 14, Pan-America Day, 
President Gonzales Videla will attend a 
special session of the Council of Amer 
ican States. 

Because of 
dela’s interest in industrialization and 
electrification of Chile, he will visit the 
Tennessee Valley Authorit 
ment and oil fields in the Southwest 

According to Claude G 
U.S. Ambassador to Chile 
try is making rapid progress in indus 
The } 


who 
urived beforehand to complete arrange 


President Gonzales Vi 


develop 


Bowers 
+! it 


" 
r 1 


trialization American envoy 


ments for President Gonzales Vid«la’s 
visit. highly praised the Chilean chief 
ardent democrat 
made a fight 
against attempted Communist infiltra 


executive. “He is an 
who has constructive 
tion in his country,” Mr. Bowers said 

Gabriel Gonzales Videla was elected 
Chile on September 4 


i SIX-Vea; 


president of 


1946 tor term. 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM FROWNS. Uncle 
Sam can be generous. But he can 
also be firm. 
Chis was made clear recently to Greece's 
Sophoc les Venizelos. He 
S. Ambassador Henry 
that only 


new premier 
was warned bv | 
a truly 


F. Grady representa 


rr 


“washed out” by sudden rains. Now the Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera has come 
up with the answer. Our photo shows a model of the Opera’s new amphitheatre 


with electrically controlled retractable roof. 


When the first raindrops fall the 


fireproof plastic roof can be instantly moved into place to cover all 9,000 seats. 


Amphitheatre will be ready next vear. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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tive and democratic government in 
Greece can count on continued Ameri 
can economic aid under the European 
Recovery Program. 

What aroused Uncle Sam’s displeas- 
ure was the defiance by Venizelos of 
the popular will as expressed in the 
nitional elections in Greece on March 5 

In this election, the three 
parties (the National Progressives, the 
Liberals, and the Socialists) polled 
jointly 55 per cent of the total vote. It 
was generally expected that these three 


center 


parties would form a coalition govern 
ment (see Mar. 22 issue) 

But Venizelos, the Liberal 
leader, refused to stick to the rules of 
r He broke the agreement 
with the other two center parties and 
! a minority government of Lib 
erals, backed by parties of the right 
His own party holds only 57 of the 250 
seats in the Greek parliament. 

rhe stern note by Ambassador Grady 
was, in effect, a warning to Venizelos to 


party 


thy wan 


forme 


stop plaving petty pelitics 
eee 
WESTERN POWERS MEET IN 
MAY. High policy is to be shaped 
next month by the Western pow- 
ers at two conferences in London. 
At the invitation of Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, the Western 
Big Three (U.S., British, and French) 
foreign ministers are to hold meetings 
in London, beginning May 8 
his is to coincide with a conference 
of the North Atlantic Council. The 
Council is composed of the foreign min 
isters of the 12 nations that have signed 
the North Atlantic Detense Pact 
Joth conferences will deal with the 
relations between the Western democra 
cies and Russia. Every issue that divides 
East and West will be reviewed. The 
range over all 
foreign policy questions, including Ger 
Southeast Asia, and the 
national control of atomic energs 
North Atlantic 
conference will give U.S. Sec« 
State Dean British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin, and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman an 
opportunity to meet on questions con 


discussions will major 


many inter 


The oceasion of the 
Council 


retary of Acheson 


cerning the Big Three Western powers 
in particular 

Secretary Acheson is reported to have 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Com 
mittee that he will Britain 
France for a more vigorous and unified 


] 


press ana 


program of action against communism 
in the Far East. 

It is no secret that the State Depart 
ment fears that Russia mav take advan 
tage of the differences between the 
United States and Britain over the lat 
ters recognition of Communist China 
The State Department would also like 
to see France grant a 
of independence to Chief of State 


greater measure 


Bao 
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| NEWS | (Continued) 


Dai of Viet Nam, and to the Kings of 
Laos and Cambodia, in Indo-China 
As plans for the May 


were announced, efforts were made 


conference 
by 


the Truman Administration to restore 
bipartisanship to America’s foreign pol 
Icy 

there have been 


In recent months 


many signs of disunity between Repub 
Democrats in wacking such 
Pro 
rhe 
current at 


Depar 


Dreach wide with the 
tacks on the loyalty of 
ment employees launched by Republi 
in Senator Joseph | urthy of 


Wisconsin and others (s April 5 issue 


State 


To strengthen bipartisanship in the 
President Tru 
Republican, former 
Senator John Sherman ( ooper of Ken 
tucky is a top 
Acheson at the London con- 
ference. The appointment was approved 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Miehigan John Foster Dulles 
Republican party foreign policy leaders. 
President Truman also named Am- 
bassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, one 
of the targets of Senator McCarthvy’s at 
tack, to serve as 


nation’s foreign policy 


in appointed 


adviser to Secretary 


coming 


and 


another adviser to Sec 
retary Acheson in London. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


WORLD TRADE CAPITAL. 
August 7 to August 20, 
merchants and buyers from all 
parts of the world will throng to 
Chicago for the first U.S. 
national Trade Fair. 
Seven hundred years ago the merchant 
held fairs in Euro 
trom Paris to Novgorod that 


From 


Inter- 


ls of Europe 


gil 
pean cities 
famous for their colorful activity 


were 


twentieth century and 


Brussels revived the idea 
Now, tor the first ti 


ant 


Liepzig 


erprising busines 
Europ | 
> Chi 


square 


uir will occupy a mil 

four 
build 

long Chicago's lake 
Railroad | ur Was he ld 
[wo thirds of the space 
d to to gn exhibits from more 


floor pace in 
ind other 
J be built 

tront where the 

itt recent Ve rs 


is allotte 
hile hundreds of 


will occupy the 


dise of all kinds 
textiles, 
leather 


including 
chinery, minerals 
| 
chemicals, et 

Che Fair is 
supported by business men as we 
the Federal 
groups 


The 


countries are Co¢ 


it non proht Corpo! ition 
ll 
i as 


Government and civic 
Program 


yperating wholehearted 


European Recovery 


Can you name the building? Yes, it's Inde- 
pendence Hall, but it's not in Philadelphia 
It's a miniature model of the famous American 
building, made for a Japanese fair in Osaka 
Note the familiar building in the background 
It's another one of the made-in-Jupan models 


ly and have established a European 
Trade Fair Board to coordinate exhibits 
from Western Europe. It is believed 
by ERP officials that the Fair will result 
in a great increase in U. S. imports, 
which will in turn lead to a reduction of 
the need for ERP funds in future (see 
story on The Administration) 

Chicago expects to entertain more 
than 75,000 buyers from all over the 
world. In two weeks they can see and 
examine every kind of merchandise and 
close orders for purchase with top-rank 
Busi 


will pro 


ing officials from every country. 
ness men agree that the Fai 
vide the quickest and most economical 
way for foreign producers to enter the 
[ S. market 

The public will also be welcome 
Nume 


feature 


rous pageants ind entertainment 


s will be st iged 


FOR WATER. 


anxiously 


RACE 


dans are 


Colora- 
watching a 
dramatic race against time. 

Che race 
its results depends the fortunes of the 

crops of ¢ olorado’s Grand Valley 
As is 
Grand 


is for irrigation water—and on 


West 


enough 


true elsewhere in the 
Valley does not get 

natural rainfall to supply its crops. [rri 
ssary. The val 


trom 


gation svstems are necé 
ley has been served by 
the ¢ 
tant 


irrigation 
Jorado River. But at an impor 


pomt on the river i huge moun 


' 
nage 
blocking the wate 


S. Bureau of Reclamation 


slid into the water, com 
iis 

endl 
neers are working 24 hours a day to cut 
tunnel through solid 
rock to go around the mountain slide 
If they can complete the task by June | 
Grand Val 
Other 


a h lf mile long 


ind restore the water flow 

ley’s peach crop can be saved 

wise, it faces disaster 
Coloradans are wondering if scien 


tific artificial rain-making could be used 


in their state. Near New York City 
experts are daily seeking the right kind 
of clouds to carry out rain-making ex 
periments. Up to last week they were 
still hunting. 


DEATH OF BLUM. 

thousand Frenchmen stood in the 

cold rain to pay a last tribute to 

Leon Blum, Socialist elder states 

and former 
France, who died at 77. 

The veteran lead I has been in ce lic 


Nazi « 


Twenty 


man premier ol 


ite 
health since his release from 
tivity in 1944. Yet he continued to tak 
an active part in politics right to the 
end 

Born in Paris in 1872 Blum early 
plunged into a life of literary culture 
and Friend of 


writers, he was 


public affairs 


French 


man 
great himself 
an author and the editor for many vears 
of the Socialist newspaper Le Populaire 

Blum prominent in organizing 
the French Socialist party, which for 
twenty years was the largest party in 


Was 


France. Long a respected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, he became 
premier in 1936 when the “Popular 
Front,” supported by Socialists, Com 
munists, and Radicals 
Later, Blum 
against the Communists. 

During World War II Blum 
placed on trial for “treason” by the pro 
Nazi French Government of Vichy 
along with other leaders of the repub 
lic. As a Jew and a Socialist, he was 
persecuted by the 


sentenced to 


won an election 


victory. turned strongly 


was 


powers il control 


prison, and later trans 
ferred to Germany 

When France liberated 
ifter the war, Blum returned to power 
briefly, but his parts 


M eakened 


| ON THE * NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When vou 
tells vou to, go back over th 


was again 


was serious) 


teacher 
stories to check your answers 


1. What South Ame 


visiting tl 


can country’s president is 


U. S. this month? 


9 What Federa 


iencv has control over gas pipelines 


3. Where will the con 
British, and French 
held next month? 


ference of U. S 


foreign ministers be 


: 7 __4. Who’s been named 
as the new Secretary of the Army? 


__5. What U. S. city will 


hold an International Trade Fair? 








The Poetry 


C ANADIAN poets, like poets everywhere, have described 

4 and interpreted the life around them. Some have dealt 
with themes that are unique in the Canadian environment. 
Others have written about ideas and ways of life that are 
universal. The poems from which we quote all record aspects 
of Canadian life. 

Among the early poets was Joseph Howe, who was born 
i: Halifax in 1804. Howe was a journalist as well as a poet. 
He edited the Novascotian, the leading newspaper in Hali- 
tax, and in 1835 won a libel suit that established the free- 
dom of the press in British North America. In 1860 he was 
made premier of Nova Scotia, and in 1873, a few days be- 
fore his death, was honored with the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the province. The poetry we quote is from “The 
Song of the Micmac,” a tribe of Algonquin Indians of New- 
foundland and Eastern Canada: 


Oh! who on the mountain, the plain, or the wave, 
With the arm of the Micmac will dare to contend? 
Who can hurl the keen spear with the sons of the brave 

Or who can the bow with such energy bend? 


Who can follow the Moose, or the wild Cariboo, 
With a footstep as light and unwearied as he? 

Who can bring down the Loon with an arrow so true, 
Or paddle his bark o’er as stormy a sea? 


Alexander McLachlan was born in Scotland in 1818 and 
migrated to Canada in 1840. In 1863 he returned to Eng- 
land to lecture on the advantages of immigrating to Can- 
ada. His poems are crude and sentimental, but a direct 
expression of his feeling. This passage is from “Young 
Canada, or Jack’s as Good as His Master”: 


I love this land of forest grand! 
The land where labor’s free; 
Let others roam away from home, 

Be this the land for me! 


Where no one moils, and strains and toils, 
That snobs may thrive the faster; 
And all are free, as men should be, 
And Jack’s as good’s his master! 
Charles G. D. Roberts was born in New Brunswick in 
1S60 
he did most of his writing in the United States, is essentially 
Roberts had 
“Canada” is an ardent expres 


One of his cousins was Bliss Carman who, although 


a Canadian poet a long and distinguished 


career as a writer. His poem 


sion of his nationalism. Here are its operfing verses 


O Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 
Wh 

Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow,— 


stand’st among the nations now 


How long the indolence, ere thou dare 


Achieve thy destiny, seize thy fame,— 


of Canada 


Ere 


A nation’s franchise, nation’s name? 


ul proud eves behold thee bear 


The Saxon force, the Celtic fire, 
These are thy manhood’s heritage! 
Why rest with babes and slaves? Seek higher 


The place of race and age. 


I see to every wind unfurled 
The flag that bears the Maple Wreath... 


Pauline Johnson was born in 1862 on the [roquois Reset 
vation in Ontario. Her a full-bloode¢ 
chief of the Six Nations Confederacy. Her mother was an 
Englishwoman. These lines from “Shadow River” show its 


father was Indian, 


intense lyricism. 


Mine is the undertone; 

The beauty, strength and power of the land 
Will never stir or bend at my command; 
But all the shade 

Is marred or made 

If I but dip my paddle blade; 

And it is mine alone 


Theodore Goodridge Roberts, a younger brother of C. G. 
D. Roberts, was born in New Brunswick in 1877 and has 
had a varied career as journalist, novelist and poet. In “The 
Blue Heron” he captures an exquisite image. 


Smoke-blue he is, and grey 

As embers of vesterday. 

Still he is, as death; 

Like stone, or shadow of stone, 
Without a pulse or breath, 
Motionless and alone 

There in the lily stems: 


But his eyes are alive as gems. 


Among modern Canadian poets, one of the most impor- 
tant is Abraham M. Klein, who was born in Montreal in 
1909. Klein is a practicing barrister in Montreal and also 
at McGill University. His poetry has 


lectures on poetry 


richness, power, wit, and surging emotional drive. In it the 
Canadian national spirit finds its most eloquent expression. 
The Sn 


of French Quebec 1d 


»wshoers 


from which we quote, catches the spirit 


Phe jolly icicles ringing in their throats, 

their mouths meerschaums of vapor, 

from the saints’ parishes they come, like snowmen 
spangled, with spectrum color 

patching the scarf green, sash red, skv-blue the coat- 
come to the crystal course. Their airy hooves 
unslung trom their backs are ready 

to stamp their goodlucks on the solid foam 


Till then, 


they snowball their banter below the angular eaves. 


the saints all heralded 





that almost outdoes the old master, 
Edgar Allan Poe, himself! In space 
opposite i tter te number of 
the corre 
Total 32 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 10Q points 
I. CANADA’S PROVINCES Column A 


() 


f 


1950 


t rrol Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
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it 
I 
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heir wave 
nm any broad range 
nal 1 Sl iil ir ite Ss 
etc., who has {1 Mari Usque Ad Mare—From sea to 
‘ rity onsibility. From sea. Canadian motto equivalent to United 
t name ran ornamental figure placed States E Pluribus Unum (One out of 
in the bow of a ship many). 





A masterpiece of the weird and terrifying; 
a tale you will find it hard to forget 


r WAS a dark starless night We 

were becalmed in the hern Pa 

cific. Our exact posi 1 | do not 

know The sun ha een hidden 
during the course of a we breathless 
week by a thin haze which had seemed 
to Hoat above us, about the height of 
our mastheads, at whiles descending 
and shrouding the surrounding sea 

There was no wind, we had steadied 
the tiller, and I was the only man on 
deck. The crew, consisting of two men 
and a boy, were sleeping forward in 
their den; while Will—my friend, and 
the master of our little craft—was aft in 
his bunk on the port side of the little 
cabin. 

Suddenly, from out of the surround 
ing darkness, there came a hail: 

“Schooner, ahoy!” 

The erv was so unexpected that | 
gave no immediate answer, because of 
my surprise. 

It came again—a voice curious) 
throaty and inhuman, calling from 
somewhere upon the dark sea away on 
our port broadside: 

“Schooner, ahov!” 

Hullo!” [ sung out, having gathered 
inv wits somewhat. “What are vou 
What do vou want? 


You need not be afraid.” answered 


i 
} 
' 


the queer voice, having probably no 
ticed some trace of confusion in my 
tone. “I am only an old—man.’ 

rhe pause sour cle Idlv: but it was 
only afterwards that it came back t 
me with anv significance 

“Why dont vou come alongside 
then?” | queried somewhat snappishly 
tor I did not like his hinting at my 
having been a trifle shaken 


From Men of Deep Waters, by William 
Hope Hodgson. Copyright 1914 by William 
Hope Hodgson. Reprinted by permission 
of Lissie S. Hodgson. This story is included 
in A Treasury of Short Stories, edited by 

rnardine Kielty, published by Simon and 


huster 


oice in the Night 


By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 
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“I—I—can't. It wouldn’t be safe. I—” 
The voice broke off, and there was 
silence. 

‘What do you mean?” I asked, 
ing more and more astonished. 
not safe? Where are you?” 

I listened for a moment, but there 
answer. And then a sudden 
of I knew not what, 
: d swiftly to the 

ook out the li or ted lamp. 

I knocked on the 

vaken W . Then 

I throwing the 

ut into the silent 

iil, As I did so, 

d ery, and then 

as tl 

one had dip; oars abruptly. Yet I 
I saw invthing 

save, it seemed to me 
first flash of the light 


ie thing upon the 


grow- 
“What 


came ho 


indefinite s1 


SpIc1o 
picion 


ming to me, I steppe 


ough some 


with 
that 
there 


aters, 


cannot 

certainty; 
with the 
| id 


WwW here 


exo there!” I 


<! 


be en son 


now there was nothing 


called “What 
fool rv 1s 
But only the 
sounds of a boat being pulled away into 
the night. 
Then I heard Will's 
direction of the after scuttle 
“What's up 
‘Come her 
What is it? 
the deck. 


I told him the que 


tha came indistinct 


voice, from the 


I said 


asked, coming across 
er thing which had 
happened. He put several questions 
then raised 


ifter a moment's silence he 


| ps ind hailed: 


there 
ind my 
ntly 


the re 


1 sound 


Wi 
burst . “that voure infern 
ifraid or 


Because—’ gan the voice ind 


stopped sho 
Because I asked quic kly 
Will put his hand on my 
Shut up a minute, old man,” he 
in a low voice. “Let me tackle him.” He 
+} 


shoulder 


said 


leaned 1 re ove e rail 


“See here, Mister,” he said, “this is a 
pretty queer business, you coming upon 
us like this, right out in the middle of 
the blessed Pacific. How are we to know 
what sort of a trick you're up to? You 
say there’s only one of you. How are 
we to know, unless we get a squint at 
you—eh? What’s your objection to the 
light 

As he 
the oars a 
from a greater distance, 
tremely hopeless and pathetic 
I would not have 
and— 


anyway?” 

finished, I heard the noise of 
gain, and then the voice came 
sounding ex- 


“I am sorry—sorry! 
troubled you, only I 


so is she.” 


am hungry, 


sound 
was 


rhe voice died and the 
of the dipping irregularly, 
borne 

“Stop!” sung out Will. “I don’t want 
to drive you away. Come back! We'll 
keep the light hidden, if you don’t like 
it.” 

He turned to me: 

“It’s a queer rig, this; but I think 
there’s nothing to be afraid of?” 

There was a question in his tone, and 
I replied, “No, I think the poor devil’s 
been wrecked around here, and gone 
crazy.” 


away, 
Oars, 


to us. 


Ton sound of the oars drew nearer. 
“Shove the lamp back in the bin- 
nacle.” said Will. Then he leaned over 
the rail and listened. I replaced the 
lamp, and came back to his side. The 
dipping of the oars ceased some dozen 
yards distant. 
“Won't you come 
asked Will in an even 
had the lamp put back in the 
“I-I cannot,” replied the 
not come nearer I dare 
the—the provisions.” 
right,” Will, and 
welcome to 
Again he 


now?” 
“I have 


alongside 
voice, 
binnacle.” 
voice. “T 
dare not even 
pay you for 

That’s all 
hesitated. “You're 
grub as vou can take 
tated 

You are 
‘Mav God, 


thing, reward 


said 
as much 
he ‘si- 


very good.” exclaimed the 
Who understands 
you—” It broke off 


voice 


lady?” said Will abruptly. 
left her behind 
ime the voice 
island I cut in 
know ot it url ; turned the 
I would to God—!” and 
1 itself 


] 
Could we 


upon the 


as suddenly 
not send a boat for her? 
isked Will at this point 
‘No!l” said the with extraordi- 
nary emphasis. “No!” There was a mo- 
then it added, in 
merited reproach, “It 
of our want I ventured— 
igony tortured me.” 
‘tful brute,” exclaimed 


VOICE 
ments pause a tone 
which seemed 
was because 
bec illseé her 


“IT am a forge 


Will. “Just wait a minute, whoever you 
are, and I will bring you up something 
at once.” 

In a couple of minutes he was back 
again, and his arms were full of various 
edibles. He paused at the rail. 

“Can't you come alongside for them?” 
he asked. 

“No-I dare not,” replied the voice 
and it seemed to me that in its tones | 
detected a note of stifled craving—as 
though the owner hushed a mortal de 
sire. It came to me in a flash that the 
poor old creature out there in the dark 
ness was suffering for actual need 
that which Will held in his arms; and 
yet, because of unintelligible 
dread, refraining from dashing to the 
side of our schooner and receiving it 
And with the lightning-like conviction, 
there came the knowledge that the 
Invisible was not mad, but sanely facing 
some intolerable horror. 

“Damn it, Will!” Full of many feel- 
ings, over which predominated a vast 
sympathy, I said, “Get a box, Will. We 
must float off the stuff to him in it.” 

This we did—propelling it away from 
the vessel, out into the darkness, by 
means of a boathook. In a minute, a 
slight cry from the Invisible came to us, 
and we knew that he had secured the 
box. 

A little later he called out a farewell 
to us, and so heartful a blessing that I 
am sure we were the better for it. Then 
without more ado, we heard the ply of 
oars across the darkness. 

“Pretty soon off,” remarked Will, with 
perhaps just a little sense of injury. 

“Wait,” I replied. “I think somehow 
he'll come back. He must have been 
badly needing that food.” 

And the lady,” said 
moment he was silent; 
tinued, “It’s the 
tumbled across, since I’ve been fishing.’ 

“Yes,” I said, and fell to pondering 


, so the time slipped away—an 


and still Will stayed with 
adventure 


some 


Will. For a 
then he 
queerest 


con- 
thing I’ve 


hour, another, 
me for 7 
knocked ; ill « 


The third 


queer had 
lesire for sleep out of him 
was three parts 
through, wl heard again the 
sound of oars across the silent ocean. 

Listen! Will, a low 
excitement in his voice. 

‘He’s coming, just as I thought,” 
muttered 


hour 
en we 


said note ol 


The dipping of the oars grew nearer 
and I noted that the strokes were firmer 
and longer. The food had been needed 

They came to a stop a little distance 
off the and the 
came again to us through the darkness 


broadside queer voice 
“Schooner; ahoy!” 
‘That you?” asked Will. 


“Yes,” replied the voice. “I left you 
Continued on page 24) 





BOY dates GIRL 


UMORS are flyin’—and so is your 
reputation! 

It’s that old “grapevine” that’s snag- 
ging what promised to be a brilliant 
The 
around that you and Randy staged 
a terrific show for the neighbors on 
your back pore h last night So and so 
told Bill Brooks that you give all the 
boys a brush-off inside a month. The 


social career. word is 


going 


mellow imurmurings you'd intended 
for Ellie's ears alone find 
their way to the tront page of the 
school paper. 

Sometimes these “circulated” items 
are true. Sometimes they're sheer 
slander. But true or false, this Gal- 
loping Gossip isn’t pretty. What can 
you do about it? How can you keep 
your private lives and loves from be- 
coming topics for public debate? 


somehow 


Q. Griff and I have a great deal in 
common. But lately our friendship has 
been drifting apart. When I met him 
a year ago, I made the foolish mistake 
of telling my schoolmates all about him 
and about our dates. This brought on 
much teasing, and I'm afraid that the 
teasing is responsible for Griff's loss of 
interest. Some of the things the girls say 
are true. But a great share is not. How 
can ! get hack on the old footing 


Griff? 


A. As you vou 
made the “foolish mistake” of giving 
your friends the green light on gossip. 
Of course, you hate to have secrets 
from Linda, your best friend. But you 
can satisfy Linda’s natural interest in 
your affairs when you tell her, “Griff 
and I had a wonderful time hiking 
Saturday. Afterwards we went to his 
house and played Doris Day records, 
Never a dull moment with Griff. He 
and I have so much in common.” 

That kind of can do 
neither you nor Griff any harm—even if 


with 


yourself point out 


information 


your geometry teac her overhears it. 

"But if vou tell Linda how Griff held 
your hand on Strawberry Hill, how he 
carved your initials next to his own on 
that maple tree, how he skipped tennis 
practice because it was your birthday, 


fy (ay ted 


told you that you were the 
only girl he’d ever taken seriously—that 
he dated Lee and Janie just for laughs 
—then look out! 

Your geometry may think 
Strawberry Hill and tangents don’t mix 
very well. Lee and Janie are going to 
be gunning for you—and for Griff—as 
soon as they hear the line that was 
meant for your ears alone. Griff will be 
in a pickle if the reason for his absence 
from practice gets to the tennis coach. 
And the other boys in your class will 
ride Griff unmercifully if they latch on 
to that maple tree incident. No wonder 
Griff’s feelings for you do a rapid freeze 

Maybe those little personal items 
didn’t seem very sensational when you 
whispered them to Linda. But as soon 
as gossip starts circulating, it magnifies 
Translated by some gal who also has 
her eye on Griff, your innocent activities 
begin to sound like this: “Griff used to 
be a swell fellow before he started go- 
ing with her. Now he’s very stuck-up 


or how he 


teacher 


never comes to tennis practice, 
“You should hear what I heard 


and 
” 
etc. ; or 


\ a 
babs, 
MOA 


“Did you hear about Griff and Linda?” 
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about Griff and her on Strawberry Hill!” 

Many girls—and boys, too (the stronger 
sex can gossip circles around the girls 
when they get started) 
taken idea that broadcasting the « 
bits about their romantic affairs 
make them seem more popular in the 


have the mis 
hoicest 


will 


eyes of their friends. But if your popu- 
larity needs that kind of bolstering, it’s 
a pretty shaky popularity. The gal who's 
sure of herself doesn’t have to make her 
private life public. The fact that Griff 
dates you regularly is the best adver- 
tising vou can have. The details of your 
dates should be confined to your diary. 

How to get Griff hack? Well, you can 
make a dignified effort to allay any of 
the rumors that aren't true. Tactfully 
tell any gossipers responsible that their 
stories don’t hold much water. Apolo 
to Griff for the talk that 
mav have embarrassed him. And in the 


gize any of 
future see that what you do and what 
you say give the gang no cause to gossip 

Grift not want to start all over 


again, 


may 
Gossip is one of the most fre 
quent causes of permanent “bust-ups.” 
If Griff is warv of being on your coast 
to-coast hook-up, don’t blame him. But 
when the next lad comes along, don’t 
repeat that “foolish mistake.” 


Q. Larry and I had just started to go 
Alice 
is a nice girl, but doesn’t like to see any 
girl but herself rate a rush from the 
hoys. Alice told Larry things about me, 
and she told me things about Larry 
Since we hadn't known each other very 
long, we believed her and broke up 
I never did have a chance to find out 
if any of the things Alice said about 
Larry were true 


together when along came Alice 


There’s going to he a 
Girl-ask-Boy dance at our school soon 
Should I invite Larry and give our 
friendship another try? 


A. By all means. It’s bad business to 
take someone else’s word that Larry’s 
after 
the dance, you find yourself on good 
terms with Larry again, you might clear 
up any misunderstanding by comment 
ing, “Alice once warned me that you 


“no good” without any proof. lf 


gave all the girls a line. But I must be 
hard of hearing because you sound to 
me like a guy who means what he says 
and says what he means.” 

That may prompt Larry to laugh and 
confess, “Friend Alice told me you al- 
ways stood a fellow up when one with 
more ‘spot cash’ came along. But for a 
gold digger you're showing an amazing 
amount of enthusiasm over that soda!” 

Once both 
tangled in Alice’s backfence line, forget 
the matter. There’s no point in running 
Alice into the ground. After all, you and 
Larry You 
were gullible enough to swallow her 


you admit you got en- 


weren't entirely blameless 


gossip, weren't you? 
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Voice in the Night between 


gray nodules of that 
strange gro i nd 


further 


here we made a 


told us that there 


aboard but our 


thing over the side, 
nvtl ing to her 

s still alongside, but it 
ide, and I lowered 
wat that hung across the 


is we made our way to 


to gu 
cleansed Gown a 
stern, and i 
» o} 
a 1, y assured ourselves the shor 
becar i! to our sight. Then, to iter portion f the vessel was became 
grew misty. The next emy e picked our ways to the bows, 


Vet 
l¢ 


as we drew near to it, I 
vrad 
wards « 


lually aware that here the 
(Continued on page 26) 








QUESTION: What were raisins once 
used for, besides food? 


ANSWER: In Biblical times they were 
considered “as good as gold,” because 
King David accepted them from his sub- 
jects as payment for taxes. In fact, a 
man’s wealth was often judged in terms 
of raisins. 


€ > : ~ 

f-% s\ es s a 
A Wa. 
<Q 2: 
é QUESTION: Why do these baseball 


players have a winning team? 


ANSWER: Because of expert team- 
work. Each player contributes to the 
play to make it a winning play. That 
takes fast thinking and fast action. You 
can bet that these athletes depend on a 
“winning team” breakfast to help them 
think faster and act faster 


QUESTION: What is a “winning 


team” breakfast? 


ard 
ANSWER: Here it is! A team of foods P “sD 
-" : 
that plays a major part in making you a 


winner in school work, athletics and so- MILK ae om gas 
BUTTER 

cial life. An inadequate breakfast will 7 me lor fortified margarine) 

force you “off base” in all your day’s 

activities. So be a fan of the “winning 

team” breakfé 
. al for instance, 

Post's swell fruit 

‘n cereal treat, 


Raisin Bran. 


Products of General Foods 








Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post’s 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal 
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Voice in the Night 


Continued from page 24) 


vile tungus, which had driven us from 


the ship, was growing riot. In places it 


into horrible, fantastic mounds, 


which seemed almost to quiver 


rose 
is with 
a quiet life, when the wind blew across 
them. Here and there it took on the 
forms of vast fingers, and in others it 

' 


just spread out flat and 


treacherous. Odd places, it appeared as 


smooth and 
stunted trees 
traordinarily kinked 
whole quaking vilely at times 

“At first, it seemed to us that there 


grotesque seeming ex 


and gnarled—the 


of the surrounding 
hidden beneath 
hideous lichen. Yet I 
for somewhat 
v littl 


white 


portior 
as not 
SSES ( ¢ 
ve were mistaken 
] 


coasting ilong the shore it 


lescried a smooth 
ired to be fine sand 


] 


ppe 
It was not 


} 


to find one 


ee from the 
] 


leposited 


our be 


back to the 


it seer 1 to us 


went 


ther things, I 
ishore with 
with which 


whicl 


] 


ped, served 


purposes tor whi y were intended 
In these we lived and stored our various 


ind thus for a matter of four 


vothhy 


ecessities 


eeks all went sm ind without 


particular unhappiness 


| r WAS on the thumb of her 
wwth first 

rcular spot, much 

How the 

heart when she showed 

We cleansed it, between 


us . g it with carbolic and water 


right 


showed. It 


tear 


The tollowing d he showed her hand 
warty thing had 
we looked 
The n still 
started to remove it. In the 


midst of the operation she spoke sud 


fo me agai The 
a little 


another in 


gray 
returned. For while 
it one silence 


wordless, we 


denly 
*“What’s 
face, dear?’ Her \ 
inxiety. I put my hand up to feel 
**There! 
A little 
rested upon the 
Let us get vou 
I fie d washing and disinfect 


that on the side of your 


nce was sharp with 


Under the hair by your ear 
to the front a bit.” My finger 

and then I knew 
thumb done first,’ 


place 


I said 


ing her thumb, and then she turned to 
mv face. After it was finished we sat 
together and talked awhile of many 
things; for there had come into our lives 
sudden, very terrible thoughts. We were 
afraid of something worse 
We spoke of loading the 


water 


at all once 
than death 
boat 
making our wav out on to the sea; yet 


with provisions and and 
we were helpless, for manv causes, and 

and the growth had attacked us al 
We decided to stay. We 


ready would 


wait 


A MONTH, two 


months passed and_ the 


three 


plac es grew 


months 


somewhat, and there had come others 


Yet we fought so strenuously with the 
fear that 


comparatively speaking 


its headway was but slow 


“Occasionally we ventured to the sl 


h stores as we needed. There 


tor suc 


found that the 
t 


fungus grev 


, persistet 
One the nodules on 
soon as high a 
night o1 
Ve } id 
illowable 


ns, with 


suffering 

letermination and knowl 
knew that we 
husband our food and 
| not know, at that 


idl } 


uur minds we 


re 
it I: ) 
ears this is not so. But 
He broke off, then cor 
what ibrupths 
As I was 
should have to use care in the 
of food. But we had no idea then how 
little food there was left. It was a week 
later that I made the discovery that all 
the other bread tanks—which I had sup 
posed full—were empty, and that (be 


yond odd tins of vegetables and meat 


saving } W 


itte! 


we had nothing 
the bread in 
had already Ope ned 
this | bestirred my 
and set to work 
at fishing in the lagoon; but with no suc 


ind some other things 
on which to depend but 
the tank which I 

“After 


self to do what I could 


le rning 


cess. At this I was somewhat inclined 
to feel de sperate until the thought came 
to me to try outside the lagoon, in the 
open sea 

“Here, at times, I caught odd fish 
but so infrequently that they proved of 
but little help in keeping us from the 
hunger which threatened. It seemed to 
me that our deaths were likely to come 
by hunger, and not by the growth of 
the thing which had seized upon our 
bodies 

“We were in this state of mind when 
the fourth month wore out. Then I made 


a very horrible discovery. One morning, 


a little before midday, I came off the 
ship with a portion of the biscuits which 
were left. In the mouth of her tent I 
saw my sweetheart sitting, eating some- 
thing. 

“What is it, my I called out 
as I leaped ashore. But on hearing my 
and, turn- 


dear? 


voice she See med confused 
ing, slvlv threw something towards the 
little clearing. It fell short 


suspicion having arisen 


edge of the 
and a vague 
within me, | walked across and picked 
it up 

“As I went to her with it in my hand 


she turned deadly pale then a rose red. 


It was a piece of the gray fungus 


‘I felt str inde lv dazed and frighte ned 
““Miy dear! My dear!’ I said,and could 
Yet at my words she broke 
Gradually, as 


say no more 
down and cried bitterly 
she calmed, | got trom her the 
that she had tried it the preceding day 
ind—and liked it. I 
m her knees not to touch it again 
After had 
clesire fo 
that 
ent ‘ ire she had experi 


but the 


news 


got her to promise 


how 


ever great our hunge1 

promised she t hat the 

it had com ( nly, and until 

the mon 
d nothing towards it most 
; 

repulsion 


in the day strangely 


teeling 
and much shaken with the 
thing which I ha covered, I 


mv Way along on t tl twisted | 


restless 


made 


formed by tl 


1 
stance—which 


growth. I had 
mg there; but 
This time, being involved in per 


further 


tance 
plexing thoug I went mucl 


S DDENLY I was called to myself 


by a queer hoarse sound on my left 


Turning quickly I saw that there wa: 
extraordinarils 


novement imong in 


shaped mass of fungus, close to my el 
It was swaving uneasily, as thoug] 
it possessed life of its own. Abruptly, as 
I stared, the thought came to me that the 
thing had a grotesque resemblance to 


the figure of a distorted human creature 


bow 


Even as the fancy flashed into my brain 
a slight 


and I saw 


sickening noise of 
that one of the 
branch-like arms was detaching itself 


there was 


tearing 


from the surrounding Cray manses, and 
coming towards me. The head of the 
thing—a shapeless gray ball, inclined in 
my direction. I stood stupidly, and the 
vile arm brushed across my face. I gave 
out a frightened cry, and ran back a 
few paces. There was a sweetish taste 
upon my lips where the thing touched 
me. I licked them, and was immediately 
filled with an inhuman desire. I turned 
and seized a mass of the fungus. Then 
more, and I was irsatiable. In 
the midst of devouring, the remembrance 
of the morning's discovery swept into 
my amazed brain. It was sent by God. 


more 
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I dashed the fragment I held to the 
ground. Then, utterly wretched and 
feeling a dreadful guiltiness, I made my 
way back to the little encampment. 


“T think she knew, by some marvelous | 


intuition which love must’ have given, 


so soon as she set eyes on me. Her ouiet | 


sympathy made it easier for me, and I 
told her of my sudden weakness; yet 


omitted to mention the extraordinary | 


thing which had gone before. I desired 
to spare her all unnecessary terror. 
“But, for myself, I had added an in- 
tolerable knowledge, to breed an inces- 
sant terror in my brain; for I doubted 
not but that I had seen the end of one 
of these men who had come to the 


island in the ship in the lagoon; and in | 


that monstrous ending I had seen our 
own, 

“Thereafter we kept from the abom- 
inable food, though the desire for it had 


entered into our blood. Yet our drear | 
punishment was upon us, for day by | 


day, with monstrous rapidity, the fun- 
goid growth took hold of our poor 
bodies. Nothing we could do would 
check it materially, and so—and so—we 
who had been human, became—well, it 
matters less each day. 

“And day by day the fight is more 
dreadful, to withstand the hunger lust 
for the terrible lichen. 

“A weck ago we ate the last of the 
biscuit, and since that I time I have 
caught three fish. I was out here fishing 
tonight when your schooner drifted up- 
on me out of the midst. I hailed you. 
You know the rest, and may God, out 
of His great heart, bless you for your 
goodness to a—a couple of poor outcast 
souls,” 


Tuene was the dip of an oar—another. 
Then the voice came again, and for the 
last time, sounding through the slight 
surrounding mist, ghostly and mourn- 
ful. 

“God bless you! Good-by!” 

“Good-by,” we shouted together, 
hoarsely, our hearts full of many emo- 
tions. : 

I glanced about me. I became aware 
that the dawn was upon us. 

The sun flung a stray beam across 
the hidden sea, pierced the mist dully, 
and lit up the receding boat with a 
gloomy fire. Indistinctly I saw something 
nodding between the oars. I thought of 
a sponge—a great, gray nodding sponge- 
The oars continued to ply. They were 
gray—as was the boat—and my eyes 
searched a moment vainly for the con- 
junction of hand and oar. My gaze 
flashed back to the—head. It nodded 
forward as the oars went backward for 
the stroke. Then the oars were dipped, 
the boat shot out of the patch of light, 
and the—the thing went nodding into 
the mist 
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CHAMPIONS DO 


Bob Feller is baseball's all-time strike- 
out king. Cleveland fireballer has won 
92 games (including two no-hitters), 
fanned over 2,000 batters during Big 
I eague career And like so many cham- 
pions—he’s a WHEATIES man! 

Feller, “Wheaties is the only 
cereal | ever eat, and I'd recommend it to 
morning every 


Says 


Tomorrow 
join the champions! 


anyone 7 
morning 


Vern Stephens is clean-up hitter for 
power-laden Boston Red Sox. Star short- 
stop slugged 39 homers, drove in 159 
Had his Wheaties? 


runs last season! 


You bet! 

“Milk, fruitand Wheaties is my favorite 
training dish the year around,” says 
Stephens. Nourishing, these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Wheaties give you three B 
vitamins, also minerals, food 
energy, protein. Second- 
helping good, too, Wheaties! 

Had yours today? 


**Breakfast of Champions” 


“Wheaties 1 Breakfast of Champions” are registered 


a 
narks of General Mills. 


The Question, Bu 


If you have any questions about 
your health, send them to Ann White, 
“How’s Your Health?” Editor, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 7 East 12 St... New York 
3: N. Y. Problems of interest 
will be discussed in “The Question Box. 


greatesi 


ks all rl 
They are 


wash and dry faster than wool 


nylon so 


QO Are 


tor active sports? 


A. Your feet perspire when you play 
ball or other games not 
absorb perspiration ( ks are 
best 


aoes 


your choice for active sports. 
Choose a heavy-weight wool sock fo 
ld 
old 


outdoor weather, a 


exercise In ¢ 
lighter weight for mild 


1 
weather 


there in 
get 
slimmer. I don't mind giving up other 
foods, but I hate to give up having 
] 


school 


Q. How many calories are 
an ice-cream cone? I am trying to 


cream cone after 


average sin 


} > 


ne has apout 


many as you would get from a 
and a half of buttered bread. If 
fried ind cut 
sweets, cakes, ples, 
fattening that 
cone a day won't interfere with 
reducing. As a fact, it 

ly make you feel that 


isn’t 


down on 


ind 


skip foods, 


gravies, ther 
foods, one ice-c! 
matter of 


} 
probably youl 


ducing program such a great 


f a 
sacrince: 


Q. How can I get rid of hangnails? 


A. A hangnail is a hardened, jagged 
piece of dead skin at the side of the 
nail. It comes from biting or picking 
at the nails. Never pull at a hang- 
nail,"or it may become infected. The 
best treatment is to clip off the dead 
skin with manicure scissors. Keep the 
nail cuticle in shape by gently press- 

it back with the fingers or an 
orange stick after you wash your hands. 
If you don’t pick at your nails, the 


| hangnail won’t return. 


Q. Will putting oil on the hair before 


| washing it help it grow thicker? 


A. The oil may give your hair gloss, 
but will not make it grow thicker. The 
only ways to improve the growth of the 
hair are to eat nourishing foods, rich 
in vitamins and minerals, and to stimu- 
late the circulation of the scalp by 


regular brushing of the hair. When you 
do apply oil to your hair, be sure you 
wash it all hair will look 
unpleasantly greasy. 

oo o oO 


jut, or your 


Next time you go to the zoo 

See which animal looks like you! 
talking about, not 
Yes, wrong posture can easily 
waddle like a duck, thrust 
your neck out like a giraffe, crouch like 
Yet it 
is simple to acquire the habit of stand 


It’s posture we're 
faces! 

1 
make vou 
a monke \ or walk like a ¢ imel 
ing erect and walking gracefully. 
two tests for good posture. 
a wall and a friend 


Here are 
All you need ire 
with a ruler 

Test One: Stand your 
against the wall. Touch the wall 

head, shoulders, buttocks 
and heels. If you are standing correctly 
the back of your waistline will be 
ind one-half in from the 
hold this posture and walk 


Now. I 


from the wall. Feel strange? Then 


back 


} 
with 


with 


your calves, 
ibout 


one he S aWaAY 
wall 
iway 
your usual posture is faulty 

Test Two: Face the wall and walk 
towards it. When the 
you should also touch it with your 

but 
stomach. Your 
} 


hes 


] 
your toes reach 
Ww ill 
with your nose or 
at least 


from the wall. 


che st, not 
nose sh ynuld be 


two 1n¢ iway 


These two tests for good posture are 
also good exercises to help you develop 
it. Practice these wall line-ups until you 
can walk away from the wall feeling 
comfortable. Before you know it, you'll 
find yourself standing and walking with 
your back straight, your head high, and 
your whole carriage erect and graceful! 
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Semmelweis knew, the death rate 
udwives worked. They ha 
never made examinations. Pc 
carrying infection from diseased 
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mother to the next 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Excel in speed and Ry. y.7 
durability. Available 
in wide range of 
prices. Ask for them 
on your next restring- 
ing job 


\ 


8 


NN 


Send for free booklet 
—"'Tennis and Badmin- 
ton Strokes" written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 


CHICAGO (9 ILLINOIS 








BE AN EXPERT REPAIRMAN 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MANY JOBS NOW OPEN 
; @ FOR TRAINED MEN . . 

men ; 
te NG Opportunities: 


Over 7.000.000 an 


CONN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Div. of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
127-129 S. Main St., Eikhart, Ind. 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 ¢ hampionships. 
Chis booklet is 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept 51 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


it FREE Dunlop tennis book 
Your Ts by Vinnie Richards 


sh me th 


Game” 


Zone 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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- Some 
Racket! 


'S always nice a young high 
school athlete And 
when the athlete is as young and gifted 
Maureen Connolly, it’s 


to see 
going places. 
as 15-year-old 
twice as nice. 

Maureen has all the 
Though 
Cathedral High Scl 
a cinch to rule the 


tennis experts 
junior at 
Diego, 
tennis 


only a 
San 


seeing stars 
ool in 
Calif., she is 
world some day. 
Her performance in the n 
iss court champi ynshi 
cli cher No + emer had 

tourne\ But Maureen 

girls 18 and 
ming the youngest 
title 

She then went on to win the 
Southern (¢ 
west crowns 


racke 


pionship trophies 


» last summer 


gainst under, 


} 


made _ history 


rwe'Ct 
player ever to cop the 
famous 
South- 


San Diego 


alifornia and Pacific 
Alt wether the 
t-buster now owns over 35 cham 


1 No 


way 


As you'd expect, she is rank 
Out California 


tennis stars practically 


in girls’ singles 


where grow on 


} 


evervbody her to de- 


of the 


bushes expects 


velop into one greatest plavers of 
ll time. 

Maureen 
since the age of 10. Ir 
was known as “tiny Pol 
then put 
vitamin diet. In one vear she 
idded five inches and Today 
5-feet and weighs 
125 pounds. 

Maureen is hy the 
greatest girls’ teacher of them all, Elea 
nor Tennant. Right Maureen has 
only one slight service 
When this comes up to the rest of her 
g to be stormy weather for 
uise Brough, and the 


stars 


has been 


Her 


father, a musician her on a 
special 
20 pounds 
she stands 5-inches 


being coached 
now 
weakness—her 
game, its com 
Doris Hart, Le 
of the 


rest 
1 
ranning 
that the 
gone W ith the snow 


i quick look at the 


basketball 
I'd like to give you 
super All 


e Now season 1S 


American 
| i cou 


better 
sid by 


rhis is something | 
| le of vears ago. I merely take tl 
All-American teams, lay 
side, and see which players got the 
These players become my 
super team. This year’s super team con 
sisted of Bob Cousy, Paul Unruh, Dick 
Schnittker, Paul Arizin, and Kevin 
O'Shea. 

Three 


choices 


Invente 


“( 
} 


‘em 


most votes. 


unanimous 
Unruh, and 


players were 


They were Cousy, 
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Maureen Connolly, 15-year-old whiz kid 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego 


If youll check my pre-sea 
(November 30 col 
you will note that I hit the nail 
head three times. I tabbed 
Cousy, Unruh, and Arizin correctly, and 
had Kevin O'Shea behind. My 
only real fumble was overlooking Dich 
Schnittker 
all the All-Americans play last 
Only one—Unruh—failed to im 
The Bradley U. fans will prob 
scream over this insult to their 
idol. But I don’t think that Paul is a 
good enough all-around player to rat: 
All-American. He has a beautiful left 
handed shot, but little else. He 
tricky, he can’t pass, and he can't set up 
plays 


| he 


hnittker 
All-Star 


son team 
umn) 


on the 


close 


I saw 
season 
press me 


ably 


isn t 


star of the great Bradley 
club, to my way of thinking little 
‘Squeaky” Melchiorre. There’s a ball 
player. Though just 5-feet, 8-inches, he 
is strong as a bull. He can do everything 
—pass, shoot, set up plays, and really 
hound a man on defense. 

Cousy and Arizin (see my February 
22 column) ran 1-2 in most of the 
player of-the-vear pe Ils. Deservedly, too 
Yet Collier's failed to pick Arizin on its 
All-American. This is the biggest boner 
Indians sold Manhattan to the 
buc ks 
MASIN, sina Editor 


real 


since the 
Dutch tor 24 


Herman L 


Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America's 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm &t., Seranton 5, Pa. 
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Skin Deep 
girl, 


her 


That’s my Easter 
“Why call 


“Because 


Silly 
Dilly 
Silly 
on the outside and hard-boiled on the 


Easter 
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she’s hand-painted 


inside.’ 


Better Be Careful 


“I packed my para 


Student pilot | 
but 


chute myself, I'm sure it won't 


open @ 


Teacher: “In 


' 


my opnnon you are 


jumping to a hastv. conclusion.’ 


White Magic 
Miss Brown, math teacher, wrote 
92.7 on the blackboard and 
What happened when vou multiplied 
eh 10, she rubbed out the 
t. Then she 


Alfred 


to show 


decimal 
the 


dec imal 


p turned to class 


where is. th 


On 


@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 


that Win foretells winning speed on 


every stroke, 


Have your racket strung 
with 


re 
‘y ICTOR 


\V Strings that Win! 


a lovely 


Three-Bell Alarm 

Politician: “Can vou any per- 
son in the last 50 years who has done 
more than I have to raise the 


name 


working 

classes?” 
Heckler 

clo ks!” 


“Yes the 


inventor 


Modern Science 

Ist Lunatic Bet vou 
that beam of light! 

2nd Lunatic ‘Do think I’m 

tt half way up and you'd 


cant climl 


vou 


izv? I'd ge 


ui N 


Escape 
World War Il, three Scots 
es ped from a and 
would 


pretending 


During 
German prison 
They decided it 
to speak Gaelic 


three different soldiers. 


were rec iptured 

be wise 

4] 

they Were 
The Germans called in interpreters 

but the interpreters couldn’t understand 

Gaelic. Finally they that it 


must be a Russian and 


decided 
dialect 
that 


since 


Russia was neutral at time, they 


let the three Scots go 
Week 


Smart Cracks 

Wedding cake Alter rations. 

ed Aclau Minneapolis i 

Alcatraz: The pen with the lifetime 
intee 


Fail spin 


Silly Girl 
Kind lady (about to give 
Are \ nat d? 


t ine madam 


com to 


do you 


relying on total strangers 


it | had a wite? 


H 

School Daze 
Teacher Watch the 
ONE everything I say 
Jolin 

Teac her 


mything | hate it’s ignorance. 


Don't 


b ard 


I wasnt ignoring you. 


Yes you were, and if there's 


H 


Surprise 


Smith: “What do you mean by say 


ing that vour dog took first prize at 


} ‘ 
te Cad 


Jones 


show?” 
Why, he took the cat” 


Met 


Food for Thought 
Did vou know Mr. B 


“Oh ves! He was the 
Fi is] nd 
But why 


sland? 
Cannibal King: “We 


ri 
did he leave such 


didn't, sir. You 


see. times got so bard that we had to 


" 


st M 
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Agreeable Guest 

A little freshman 
first date and she didn’t want 
ignorant 


was out on he) 
to appear 
She wore her prettiest dress 
had a nice hairdo, and was prepared 
to discuss music, art, or world affairs 
Her hero took her to 
then to his favorite soda bar 
he told the 

She. not to be outdone 


l'se same for me 


a movie and 
‘Two sodas,” walter. 


murmures 


The Ka 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


wvetThree Came Home 
4v4zethe Third Man. 444Give Us This 
Day. ~4/ Battleground. 44 Intruder in 
the Dust. 4~4The Hasty Heart. 414 Stage 
Fright. ~The Black Hand. 4~/@The Ont 
riders, 44 The Capture. 44Chain Light- 
ng. 4@@Young Man with a Horn. 4/Oum 
Very Own. ##4The Astonished Heart 
44 Twelve OClock High. 44Death in 
the Dolls House. 4#@Sands of Iwo Jima 
weThe Hidden Conspirator 
4 Barricade. @Ambush 
v4zAWhen Willie 
Marching Home. #4#Francis 
Doctor! 44Dear Wife 
Musical: 442On the 
Inspector General 


Drama: 


Room 


( omes 
440) 


Comedy: 


we Tie 


Town 


Foreign Language: “~4The Bicycl 
Thiet 
Documentary: ““#HTh« 


Story of Michelangelo 


LOOK! 


(im 
cK 


Patented Cross- 
grain Laminated 
Construction 
Wood inlays with the 
grain running cross- 
wise permit tighter 
stringings and more of 
them. 


Titan: the 











© For faster tennis 
and more of it... 





two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


The ‘‘Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 


in the top of the pencil. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 
Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Notable Books of 1949 


Books dealing with national and in- 
ternational, political and economic prob- 
lems were preferred by librarians, 
according to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s list of Notable Books for 1949. 
Many of the titles cover political and 
social problems within the United States. 
They include: Allen, The Great Pier- 
pont Morgan; Arnold, Global Mission; 
Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man; 
Bell, Crisis in Education; Bemis, John 
Quincy Adams and the Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy; Bush, Modern 
Arms and Free Men; Dulles, Labor in 
America; Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States; Kohn, The Twentieth 
Century; Lilienthal, This I Do Believe; 
Roosevelt, This I Remember; Stettinius, 
Roosevelt and the Russians; U. S. Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, The 
Hoover Commission Report; Van Doren, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Williams, Lin- 
coln Finds a General. 

Fiction books include: Arnow, Hunter's 
Horn; Asch, Mary; Clark, The Track of 
the Cat; Guthrie, The Way West; Lea, 
The Brave Bulls; Marquand, Point of 
No Return; Muntz, The Golden War- 
rior; Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four; 
Welty, The Golden Apples. 

Other non-fiction books listed in the 
librarians’ vote are: Beebe, High Jungle; 
Blanshard, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power; Brown, The Story of 
Maps; Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle; Chapman, The Jungle Is 
Neutral; Churchill, Their Finest Hour; 
Deutscher, Stalin; Frost, Complete 
Poems of Robert Frost, 1949; Gunther, 
Behind the Curtain; Gunther, Death Be 
Not Proud; Hogben, From Cave Paint- 
ing to Comic Strip; Kluckhohn, Mirror 
for Man; Lattimore, The Situation in 
Asia; Maugham, A Writer’s Notebook; 
Mead, Male and Female; Miller, Death 
of a Salesman; Overstreet, The Mature 
Mind; Pearson, Dickens; Rusk, The Life 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; Schlesinger, 
The Vital Center; Sheen, Lead, Kindly 
Light; Sheen, Peace of Soul; Smith, 
Killers of the Dream. 

Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., and 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 
192 pp., 10%”x14x”". $5. 


This is a newsreel between covers. 
There are 700 pictures, with 70,000 
words of accompanying text, in 60 chap- 
ters, organized under National Affairs, 
World Affairs, and the American Scene. 
The pictures are in black and white and 
the text is objective without being dull. 
The major news developments of the 
year are bulwarked with historical back- 
ground and dramatic photos. The lighter 
side of life is represented through beauty 
contests, fashions, sports, music, and the 
theatre. 


Year 1949. Year, Inc. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


Special issue May 3 
in Senior Scholastic and World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Glimpses of Latin 

America at Play, M. G. Reynolds, 1949, 
Pan American Union, 17th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 10 
cents. Make Your Own Games, 1948, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 10 cents. All- 
Sports Yearbook 1949, 1949, Sports 
House, 947 Geneva St., Racine, Wis- 
consin. 50 cents. Official Individual 
Sports Guide 1948-1950, 1948, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. 
Sports and Recreation Facilities, 1948, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “After Hours,” 
per, Harper's, May 1949. 
Holds Gymnastic World Series,” Life, 
Aug. 15, 1949. “Soccer Turnstiles 
Whirl,” S. Skilton, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Jan. 8, 1949. “Taste 
of Jai Alai,” M. G. Reynolds, Bulletin 
of Pan American Union, Jan. 1948. 
“Spirit of Skiing,” O. Poulson, Recrea- 
tion, Jan. 1949. “International Sports; 
Fights Over Amateurism,” W. Byers, 
U. N. World, June 1947. 

BOOKS: The New Encyclopaedia of 
Sports, Frank G. Menke (A. S. Barnes, 
1947), $5. The Complete Book of Games, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard 
(Garden Pub. Co., 1940). Baseball for 
Everyone, Joe DiMaggio (McGraw, 
1948), $2.50. My Greatest Day in Foot- 
ball, Murray Goodman and Leonard 
Lewin (A. S. Barnes, 1948), $3. 

FILMS: See page 24-T, April 5 issue 
of Senior Scholastic. 


Radio 


Series in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Public Service Re- 
sponsibility of Broadcast Licensees 
(1946), Report by Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Washington, D. C. 
A Course of Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion (1941), Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark, 
N. J., $1. Listenables (weekly recom- 
mended radio-TV programs), National 
Council of Teachers of English, 61 La- 
fayette Ave., East Orange, N. J. Audio- 
scripts 1949, $1, and Audioscripts 1948, 
60 cents (winning radio scripts by stu- 
dents from Scholastic Awards), Scholas- 
tic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 


M. Har- 
“Sweden 


Good Listening (monthly) and Let's 
Learn to Listen, 25 cents, and Radio 
Listening, 35 cents, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Better Radio Listening, Miss 
Leslie Spence, 423 North Pinchney St., 
Madison, Wis. FREC Bulletin (month- 
ly), Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Gertrude Boderick, Radio Div., 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Journal of the AER (monthly), 
Association for Education by Radio, 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

ARTICLES: “Are Good Radio Listen- 
ers Made?” Borghild Anderson, The 
English Journal, Sept. ’49, p. 391. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, 
Max Herzberg (Appleton-Century, 
1941). Let’s Broadcast, Braun and 
Stanley (Northwestern Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1948). 


Philippines 
April 26 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Philippine Islands, 
by C. E. Martz & Others (World Geog- 
raphy Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Air View of the Philip- 
pines Today, by Enrique Portes, 1949, 
free, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: 
Shaky,” Business Week, December 3, 
1949. “Camera Cruising in the Philip- 
pines,” National Geographic Magazine, 
November, 1944. . 

BOOKS: The Philippines, by Donn 
Hart & Howard Wilson, $1.20 (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1946). Ocean Outposts, 
by Helen Follett, $2.75 (Scribner, 1942). 

FILMS: Filipino Farmers, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, C. O. Baptista Films, 
Sunnyside Ave., Wheaton, Illinois. Life 
and customs of people of Luzon. Manila, 
10 minutes, black & white or color, sale, 
Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Pre-war Manila. 
Nation Is Born, 20 minutes, apply, 
R. K. O. Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (This Is 
America series). Development of the 
Philippine Republic. Philippine Repub- 
lic, 16 minutes, sale or rent, March of 
Time Forum Editions, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. History, re- 
sources, social problems, people. Edu- 
cational and economic advances. Philip- 
pines—Destiny Finds the Pattern for the 
World, 22 minutes, rent, Harmon Foun- 
dation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., New York 
7, N. Y. Survey of geography, resources, 
history. 
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§ powue are exciting days around “our 
corner.” For this is the time of year 
when the entire staff gets Scholastic 
Awards “fever.” We're too busy and 
excited to have a touch of spring fever 
—that comes later at Schelastic, The 
big job of reading thousands of entries 
in the Writing Awards to decide which 
stories, poems, etc., are to go to the 
final judges is an annual “extra” for the 
Scholastic staff. 

Even we old-timers, after 25 annual 
assignments to “preliminary jury duty,” 
get a genuine thrill out of the job. We 
all delight in finding a story, a poem, 
or essay with a completely fresh idea or 
—— We have fun betting which 
judges will vote for which entries and 
hoping the the decision will go to one 
of our favorites. Of course there is the 
drudgery of reading hundreds of com- 


monplace themes and ideas and ex- 
pressions. But we remember that 
though old and commonplace to us, 
they are new to most young writers. 
And we never forget that the reason 
we sponsor the Awards is to encourage 
the young to try their wings; our pur- 
— is not to discover a young genius 
ere and there. That’s merely a reward- 
ing by-product. 

The Writing Awards “finalists” are 
now in the hands of a competent bo. 
of judges. This week part of “our cor- 
ner” moves to Pittsburgh—to the Fine 
Arts galleries of Carnegie Institute for 
the “finals” of the Scholastic Art 
Awards. There a body of judges—be- 
lieve it or not, there are 24 on the 
official national jury—will be at work 
for more than a week to award scho- 
larships, choose pieces to be included 
in the national exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute, and award prizes to 
the youngsters whose out-alen pass- 
ing the rigorous “regional judging’— 
most strongly impresses the national 
jurors. All Scholastic Awards entries are 
judged anonymously. 


As I finished typing the above lines, 
I learned of the death of Dr. Francis 
T. Spaulding. Dr. Spaulding was on 
the faculty of Harvard’s Graduate 


School of Education from 1924 to 1945, 
was its Dean for several, years. He 
headed the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute during the war, and since 1946 
had been N. Y. State Commissioner of 
Education. 

Dean Spaulding was one of the real- 
ly great educators of this generation. 
His death at age 53 robs our country 
of an education leader who will be 
s-rely missed. Dean Spaulding was an 
aterested and helpful member of Scho- 
lastic’s Advisory Council for a few years 
rior to his entering the Army. The 
fast meeting he attended was held in 
Pittsburgh during our Art Exhibition. 
He was thrilled by it. He talked about 
it often, and must have done so at his 
home. A few years later I had a letter 
from him asking if he might acquire 
a piece of sculpture that won first prize 
in our show. It was the work of his 
daughter Joan. Until I received his let- 
ter, I was not aware of the relationship. 
I have many pleasant memories of the 
distinguished Dean Spaulding. I here 
sadly record his untimely death. 


President and Publisher 





Off the Press 


We of the Americas, by Carlos Davila. 
Ziff-Davis, N. Y. 264 pp., $3.50. 


Only a decade ago “Pan-American- 
ism” was on its way to becoming a 
household word. Its origins are at least 
as old as the revolutions which pushed 
Spain out of most of Latin America. 
Since the end of World War II our 
ge te are with Europe and Asia 
has dwarfed a movement which has 
never come close to integrating the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Carlos Davila, former Chilean am- 
bassador to the United States and a 
newspaper editor, has fanned to a flame 
the smouldering resentment in Latin 
America, kindled by our apparent wil- 
lingness to build economic fences in 
Europe and Asia despite the lessons of 
World War II. In chapters on the re- 
sources of countries to the Sauth, he 
recalls the leadership of Latin América 
in rubber, tin, cocoa, and quinine, early 
in the century. The loss of these re- 
sources in peace and war he attributes 
to cartelists who have financed produc- 
tion in Asia and have mulcted the 
American consumer by over-pricing 
goods ranging from tires to chocolate 
bars. Only by a vigorous program of 
regional planning, according to Dr. 
Davila, will Pan-Americanism become 
something more than “timid general- 


ities and vague, noncommittal abstrac- 
tions.” 

This has significant historical chap- 
ters which illuminate the Monroe Doc- 
trine and dispel some myths about 
racial, Gnancisl, and technological in- 
feriority in the Latin South. Much of it 
can be read by high school seniors who 
are trying to understand American for- 


eign policy. 


Democracy Through Discussion, by 
Bruno Lasker. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
376 pp., $3.50. 


“Only cool inquiry into the meaning, 
causes, and consequences of the con- 
ditions we face can save us from grave 
and perhaps fatal missteps,” says Mr. 
Lasker. If many of the discussions we 
have participated in have proved to be 
fruitless, the fault frequently can be laid 
at the door of the planner who is guided 
by common sense but ignores the en- 
lightening experiences of trained dis- 
cussion leaders. Mr. Lasker, a social 
scientist with thirty years of experience 
in group discussion on neighborhood, 
national, and international levels, has 
added a comprehensive and stimulating 
volume to the literature on the tech- 
niques of discussion. 

There are chapters on the historical 


background of group discussion in the 
United States; the organization and 
preparation of lectures, panel discus- 
sions, symposiums, and round tables; 
the psychological processes which affect 
the conduct and outcomes of meetings; 
and suggestions for a reasonable dis- 
cussion procedure. 

This book is much too advanced for 
high school pupils, but it will afford 
experienced teachers and administra- 
tors new insights into discussion as an , 
outlet for grievances, development of 
understanding, and a guide to action. 
The text is enriched by specific exam- 
ples of discussion problems which the 
author has met in various fields. 


Political Handbook of the World. Par- 
liaments, Parties, and Press, as of 
January 1, 1950. Harper, N. Y. 224 
pp., $3.50. 


This reference book is useful to seri- 
ous students of politics. It draws upon 
official and private sources for facts 
about the governmental organization, 
personnel, and newspapers of most of 
the world’s nations. A separate section 
is given to each country from Argentina 
to Yemen, including new countries like 
the United States of Indonesia. Many 
sections have brief accounts of the 
country’s political history in recent 
times. There is a separate chapter on 
the United Nations. 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 





